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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
Yo responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 

> accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 

feach copy denotes the time when the subscription 
xpires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vailroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O, as 2d Class Matter. 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan, Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principai dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand, 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J, Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Gaiveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. 8. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 

Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerie. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hote 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 
St. Albans, A. F. Lane, 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 
St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Pr 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A, Easton. 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they aced 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basts 
of newsdealers orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
From a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 


A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL, Mrs. M. K. Zust, 
100 West g4th St., New York City, All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons, Circulars sent on request. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 
With B. Altman & Co. Formerly 156 Madison Ave. 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





E. G. ANTHONY 
Ladies’ Tailor and Importer 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
5 WEST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 








Those who look for the arrival 
of Vogue regularly every week should 
subscribe for it in advance, either 
directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
through a newsdealer. Only enough 
copies to cover actual demands are 
supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing 
removes this contingency. 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


Field-Lanier.—Miss May Field, daugh- 
ter of Mr. William Field, of Chicago, to Mr. 
Charles Day Lanier, son of the late Sidney 
Lanier. 

Gardner—Monks.—Miss Olga Gardner, 
daughter of Mr. George A. Gardner, of Bos- 
ton, to Dr. George H. Monks. 

Markoe-Sibley.—Miss Nannie Markoe, 
daughter of Col. Frank Markoe, of Mary- 
land, to Mr. Clarence C, Sibley, of New 
York. 

Shackelton-Knox. — Miss Frances 
Shackelton, daughter of Mrs. D. H. Mc- 
Alpin, to Mr, Henry Knox. 


MARRIED 


Kemp-Neilson.—2g Apr., at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, 100 Fifth Ave., 
by Archbishop Corrigan, Miss Mary Isabelle 
Neilson, daughter of Mrs. Frederic Neilson, 
to Mr. Arthur Kemp. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Butts-Hills.—Mr. George Coit Butts 
and Miss Adeline Robbins Hills, daughter of 
Mr. Francis Lowell Hills, of Wilmington, 
Del., will be married in St. Andrew’s Church 
at Wilmington, on Mon., 31 May. 

Landon-Toel. — Mr. Francis G. Lan- 
don and Miss Mary Horner Toel, daughter 
of Mr. William Toel will be married in the 
church of the Heavenly Rest on Thu., 20 
May, at noon. 

Pell-E cclesine. — Mr. A. Mercer Pell 
and Miss Mary Ecclesine, daughter of Mr. 
Joseph Ecclesine, will be married at the 
home of the bride’s parents, 1014 Lex. Ave., 
Wed., 2 June. 

Schols. Harrison. — Professor William 
H. Schols of the University of Virginia and 
Miss Elizabeth M. Harrison, daughter of 
Mr. George Sucker Harrison will be married 
on Tue,, 15 June. 

Tatum - Major. — Mr. Albert Holmes 
Tatum and Miss Mary Louis Major, daughter 
of Mr. William Kevan Major, will be 
married in the church of the Heavenly Rest, 
Wed., 26 May, at four. 


WEDDINGS 


Coudert—-Wilmerding.—Mr. Frederic 
R. Coudert, Jr., son of Mr. Frederic Cou- 
dert, and Miss Alice Tracy Wilmerding, 
daughter of Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding, 





were married at the residence of the bride's 
mother, 14 W. 20th St., on Wed., 12 May, 
Archbishop Corrigan officiating. Maid of 
honor, Miss Georgiana Wilmerding. Brides- 
maids, Miss Renée Coudert, Miss Adelaide 
Spofford, Miss Emily Hoffman, Miss Caro- 
line Suydam Duer, Miss Madeleine Board- 
man, Miss Mary Raymond. Best man, Dr. 
Robert H. Wylie. Ushers, Mr. James W. 
Gerard, Jr., Mr. Edward L. Patterson, Mr. 
Andrew S. Bibbey, Mr. Sam P, Blagden, 
Jr., Mr. Charles Fuller, Mr. Herbert Barry, 
Mr. René Moen, Mr. Frederic Chesebrough. 


DINNERS 


Coudert.—Mr. Frederic Coudert, Jr., 
gave his bachelor dinner last week at the 
University Club. Present were Mr, Edward 
L. Patterson, Mr. Charles Fuller, Mr. Ar- 
thur Blake, Mr. James W. Gerard, Jr., Mr. 
David Keane, Mr. Andrew A. Bibby, Mr. 
Carl Schuiz Petrach, Mr. Herbert Barry, 
Mr. Samuel P. Blagden, Mr. A. R. Moen 
and Dr. R. H. Wylie. Mr. Coudert pre- 
sented each of bis guests with a scarfpin set 
with diamonds. 


CLUBS 


Knickerbocker Bowling Club.—Sev- 
eral prizes were given last week by Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Iselin, at the weekly meeting of the 
club, and were won by Mrs, Isaac Lawrence, 
score 186; Mrs. Frank B. Keech, score 185; 
Miss Sylvia Strong, score 154, and Miss 
Sylvia dePeyster Dalton, score 145; Mr. 
Frank B. Keech, score 236; Mr. Bicknell, 
score 217; Mr. Russell H. Landale, score 
208, and Mr, T. T. P. Luqueer, score 198. 

Princeton Club.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Princeton Club, held recently at 
Delmonico’s, the following officers weie 
elected: President, Mr. John L, Cadwala- 
der, 56; Vice-presidents, Mr. J. W. Alex- 
ander, °60; Mr. John W. Aitken, 69 ; 
Mr. Adrian H. Joline,’70; Mr. C. C, Cuy- 
ler, °79; Mr. Wilham B. Hornblower, ’71; 
Mr. Charles Scribner, ’75, and Mr. M. Tay- 
lor Pyne, °77. Executive Committee, hold- 
ing office till 1898 : Mr. Robert E. Bonner, 
°76; Mr. Robert Kelly Prentice, 84; Mr. 
Edwin A. S. Lewis, ’91, and Mr. Andrew 
C. Imbrie, ’95. Holding office till 1899: 
Mr. Thomas S. Young, Jr., °71 ; Mr. Tracy 
H. Harris, °86; Mr. Charles W. McAlpin, 
88, and Mr. Henry M. Alexander, Jr., "go. 
Holding office till 1900: Mr. Philip A. Rol- 
lins, °88; Mr. Jesse Williams, *92; Mr. 
Benjamin B. McAlpin, °93,and Mr. Arthur 
A. Milbank, ’°96. Treasurer, Mr. C. Led- 
yard Blair, ’90, and Secretary, Mr. George 
Willlam Burleigh, ’92. 

Tandem Club.—The reconstructed Tan- 
dem Club, which consists of seventeen mem- 
bers, has rented a club-house at 481 Fifth 
Ave., in which they have a fine collection of 
prints and paintings of real and ideal tandem 
scenes, Members are Mr. T. Suffern Tailer, 
Mr. Frank D. Beard, Mr. Burton Mansfield, 
Mr. Thomas A. Maitland, Mr. Robert S. 
McCreery, Mr. John R. Townsend, Mr. 
Charles Pfizer, Jr., Mr. Emile Pfizer, Mr. 
William H. Erhart, Mr. Lemuel E. Wells, 
Mr. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mr. Arthur T, 
Kemp, Mr. A. J. Cassett, of Philadelphia ; 
Mr. G. F. McCandless, Mr. William Brew- 
ster, Mr. George W. Curtiss and Mr. John 
A. Logan, Jr. 


RECEPTIONS 


School of Applied Design.—The 
New York School of Applied Design for 
Women held a reception at Ortgie’s Gallery, 
368 Fifth Ave., on Tue.,11 May, from 
three to six. Reception Committee: Mrs. 
Reeve Merritt, Chairman ; Mrs. Harry W. 
Watrous, Mrs. Donald McLean, Miss Cara 
Bean, Mrs. Romulus R. Colgate, Mrs. Wal- 
ter W. Watrous, Miss Frelinghuysen, Mrs. 
Dunlap Hopkins, Countess di Brazza, Mrs. 
W. F. Cochran, Mrs. George Kemp, Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke, Esq., Mr. Austin W. 
Lord, Esq., Mr. John Du Fais, Esq, Mr. 
W. D. Washington, Esq. President, Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke, Esq. Patron, H. R. 
H., the Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Princess of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Directors, Rev. John Wesley Brown, 
D.D., Hon. George L. Ingraham, Mr. Ben- 
jamin C. Porter, Esq., N.A., Mr. J. Car- 
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roll Beckwith, Esq., N.A., Mr. John 
Cleary, Esq., Mr. Clarence M. Hyde, Esq., 
Mr. Francis Lathrop, Esq., N.A., Mr, 
Elihu Root, Esq , Mr. S. V. White, Esq., 
Mrs. James Harriman, Mrs. L. A. Carroll, 
Mrs. Calvin Brice,- Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, 
Mrs. George Kemp. 


INTIMATIONS 


Alexandre.—Mr., and Mrs. John E. 
Alexandre will spend the Summer at Lenox. 

Bailey.—Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey has 
taken a cottage at Southampton for the 
summer, 

Church.—Col. and Mrs. Benjamin S. 
Church and their daughter will spend the 
summer in Nevada. 

Dinsmore.—Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Dinsmore have opened their house at Staats- 
burg for the summer. 

Dinsmore.—Mr. and Mrs. William B. 
Dinsmore have taken a cottage at Tuexdo. 

Fiske.—Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske recently 
gave $140,000 to complete the main build- 
ing of Barnard college. 

Godfrey.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles God- 
frey have taken a cottage at Southampton for 
the season. 

Hawkins.—Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Haw- 
kins are staying at the Ardsley Casino. 

Ives.—Mr. and Mrs. Brayton Ives and 
their daughters will spend the summer at Sea- 
bright. 

Jones.— Mr. Cadwalader Jones and 
Miss Beatrix Jones will spend the summer 
at Bar Harbor. 

Kane.—Mr. and Mrs. John T. Kane 
have rented * Pine Acre’’ at Lenox for the 
summer. 

Low.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Low 
and family will spend this month at the 
Ardsley Casino. 

Lydig.—Mr. and Mrs. David Lydig will 
soon go to their country place at Lenox. 

Oakman.—Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. 
Oakman will spend the summer as usual at 
Southampton. 

Parmelee.—Mr. and Mrs. George F. 
Parmelee will soon leave for Pittsfield where 
they will spend the summer. 

Potter.—Bishop Potter sailed for England 
on Sat., where he will preach to the students 
of Cambridge University on 23 May, on 13 
June he will preach the annual sermon in 
memory of William Shakespeare, in the 
Church at Stratford-on-Avon, On 4 July 
he will deliver a sermon in Westminster 
Abbey, and on 8 July he will speak before 
the Pan-Anglican Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration. 

Ritchie.—Mr. J. Wadsworth Ritchie has 
taken the Herrick cottage at Newport for the 
summer. 

Stokes.—Mr. and Mrs. W. E. D, Stokes 
have taken a cottage at Newport for the 
season. 

Shepard.—Mrs. Elliot F. Shepard has 
opened her country house at Scarborough-on- 
the-Hudson. 

Strong.—Mr. and Mrs. William Everard 
Strong will spend the summer at Seabright. 

Soutter.—Mrs. James Taylor Soutter 
has taken the George R. Schieffelin house at 
Southampton for the summer. 

Shepard.—Mr. and Mrs. William Edgar 
Shepard are occupying their cottage at Nar- 
ragansett. " 

Tilt.—Mr. and Mrs. Albert Tilt will 
spend the summer at their cottage at Lake 
Mahopac. 

Trevor.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. 
Trevor will spend the summer at their cot- 
tage at Southampton. 

Van Nest.—Mrs. Alexander T. Van 
Nest and her daughter will spend July and 
August at Southampton. 

Wales.—Mr. and Mrs. Salem H. Wales 
will spend the summer as usual at South- 
ampton. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Red Cross Hospital.—A musicale for 
the benefit of the Red Cross Hospital was 
given at the Waldof on Tue., 11 May, at 

%four. The following artists volunteered 
their services: Mme. Emma Juch-Wellman, 
Mr. Robert Burton, Mr. Henry Waller and 
the Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane string quartette. 
Patronesses, Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner, 


Mrs. Henry J. Barbey, Mrs. Frederic F. 
Carey, Miss Cornelia Beekman, Miss Mc- 
Allister, Mrs. Frederic dePeyster, Mrs. 
Rutherfurd, Mrs. Paul Dana, Mrs. W. B. 
Dinsmore, Jr.; Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhine- 
lander, Mrs. James W. rald, Mrs. Seth 
Low, Mrs. James Gallatin, Mrs, R. Horace 
Gallatin, Mrs, W. Butler Duncan, Mrs, 
Edwin A. Stevens, Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, 
Mrs. E. P. C. Lewis, Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. Greenville Winthrop, Mrs. Henry L. 
Morris, Mrs. Richard Delafield, Mrs. Loril- 
lard Spencer, Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. 
G. G. Haven, Jr., Mrs. W. W. Hoppin 
and Mrs. Lawrence Wells. 

St. Vincent’s Hospital.—A tea and 
sale for the erection of a new building for 
St. Vincent’s Hospital for the destitute was 
held at the Waldorf last Tuesday afternoon 
and evening. Patronesses: Mrs. Eugene 
Kelly, Mrs. George Bliss, Mrs. Brockholst 
Cutting, Mrs. Frederic R. Coudert, Mrs. 
Adrian Iselin, Mrs W. E. Iselin, Mrs. 
Delancey A. Kane, Miss Leary, Mrs. Robert 
B. Roosevelt, Mrs. Paul Fuller, Mrs. Albert 
Locke, Mrs. John H. McCarthy, Mrs. W. 
J. Kenny and Mrs. Henry Wallerstein. 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—The second golf handicap of 
the season for members was held on Sat., 8 
May. Small silver cups were given to the 
winners in bothclasses. Class A includes all 
players rated from scratch to handicap of ten 
strokes. B from handicap of ten to twenty. 
The winner in class A was H. S. Brooks, 
gross 98, hdcp. 8—net 90. Class B, Dr. 
Holbrook Curtis, 1oo—12—88. 

Dyker Meadow.—The first mixed four- 
some of the season was held on Sat., 8 May, 
and was won by Mrs. William A. Putnam 
and Mr. Daniel Chauncey, second by Miss 
Van Ingen and Mr. W. A. Putnam. 


SCORES 


Gross. H'cap. Net. 
Mrs, W. A, Putnam and Daniel 
Chauncey.... . 118 14 104 
Miss Van Ingen. "and W. A. 
PRRROM. 2.0... coc rcoddccccvces 121 12 109 


Golf Championship.—The dates for 
this season’s amateur open and women’s 
championship were determined within certain 
limits at a meeting of the Executive Com. of 
the U. S. G. A., held last week. The 
Chicago Golf Club was delegated to hold the 
open and amateur contests on or about 21 
Sept., and the Essex County Country Club of 
Manchester, Mass , was requested to name 
a date between 31 Aug. and 7 Sept. Six 
new clubs were also elected to allied mem- 
bership as follows: Harbor Hill Golf Club, 
New Brighton, Staten Island; Hoosic Whi- 
sick Golf Club, Canton, Mass ; Stockbridge 
Golf Club, Mass,; Morris County Field Club, 
Morristown, N. J.; St. Augustine Golf 
Club, Florida; Montclair Golf Club, N. 
J. This brings the total membership of the 
association up to 84 clubs, both associate and 
allied. 

Milford, Penn , Golf Club, organized 
last season, has acquired more grounds along 
the picturesque Vandermark, and the links 
have been extended and improved. Match 
games and tournaments open to subscribers as 


well as members. The officers are : Pres., 
Mr. Frederick Beadle; Vice-pres., Mrs. 
James W. Pinchot; Treas., Mr. Edward 


Herbert Noyes; Sec., Mr. Norman Harsall, 
New York members of the club, Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Mr. Robert V. R. Stuyvesant, 
Mr. Le Roy Jones, Mr. Addison Woolsey 
Bronson, Mr. William H. Bradford, Mr. 
Henry B. Read. 

Montclair.—A match will be played on 
15 May, at the Montclair links, between 
Harry Rawlins, the American professional 
champion, and Tom Anderson of the Watch 
Hill Golf Club, for a purse. 

Morris County Golf Club.—Princeton 
University Golf team and a team of the 
Morris County Club played a match on 8 
May at Morristown which resulted in a win 
for the home club. Vanderpoel, capt. of the 
Princeton Team, made the best score of the 
day as follows : 


Vanderpoel, out....2 5 45 6 5 4 4 §—40 
Vanderpoel, in..... 7 374 9 6 § oF 
TOA oe ccccccccccecscoccce evecese: eves go 


SCORES WERE 


Princton Holes Morristown Holes 
Louis P. Bayard, Jr.. o William - costes I 
W.D. Vanderpoel... 6 A.H. Bond. .. ... .. © 
Paul D. Stockly..... © W, A. Plagp......00. 2 
J. Stuart... . © R.H, Widlams....... I 
R. H. Poole... ..... o C.D. Chapman....... I 
i: cS "9 See o W. Fellows ~eesane 5 

or WY « JOCHBOR. ..- 0s 1 R.H. Thomas........ 0 

We berecnareee 7 | 


Paterson.—The Paterson Golf Club 
team defeated the team from Tuxedo on Sat., 


12 May, by 11 holes. Scores: 

PATERSON TUXEDO 
EN nad dananaev RE ver ° 
ii cudite o00be i BR he de 9 <2 d00% I 
mae. foe eee ea ° 
Rosencrantz vo @ VRBO occ cic 1 
Goodbody... ....... DW a BE: cebehsccwcce ° 

I 12 oO er 2 


Staten Island Cricket Club.—The 
first members’ regular monthly handicap was 
held at the Cricket Club’s links at Living- 
ston on Sat., 12 May. E. H Moeran, Jr., 
won in class A, 

Score, g9o—5—85, J. E. Faber, in class B, 
97—25—72. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Sailing, Wed., 5 May, Mr. 
G. C. Andrez, Mr. C. W. Baxter, Mrs. 
John P. Bayley, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Beard, Mr. T. J. Coolidge, Jr.. Mr. John 
E. Cowdin, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Curtis, 
Mr. Tracy Dows, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. 
Eaton and children, Mr. D. S. Egleston, 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliott and children, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Fair, Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy W. Hoyle, Mrs. H. B. Hurlburt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Inman, Mr, Frank Inman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kobbé, Mrs. E, H. 
Landon, Misses Landon, Mrs. A. J. Forbes- 
Leith, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Leon, Mrs. 
Livingston, Mr. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Mills 
and children, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Moller, 
Miss Moller, Mr. Edwin C. Moller, Mr. 
Thomas McCaleb, Mr. W. A. Prime, Mr. 
A. M. Proudfit, Mr. J. Hampden Robb, 
Hon. Charlemagne Tower, Mrs. Tower and 
children. 

St. Paul.—Sailing, Wed., 5 May, Mrs. 
J. Donald Cameron, Miss Martha Cameron, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Clark, Mrs. 
J. G. Craighead, Miss A. M. Craighead, 
Mrs. F. O. French, Miss French, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Pearsall Field, Hon. John 
K. Gowdy,Mrs. Gowdy, Miss Gowdy, Mr. F 
Gray Griswold, Mr, and Mrs. William Gil- 
lespie, Gen. Thomas W. Hyde, Mrs. A. Ma- 
son Jones and children, Mr. George J. Juil- 
lard, Mr, and Mrs. Thomas B. Kerr, Major- 
Gen. Nelson Miles, Mrs, Miles, Capt. Marion 
Maus, U. S. A.; Mr. J. P. Mellor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Manton Marble, Gen. W. M. Osborne, 
Mrs. Osborne and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. A. Ogilvie, Gen. Horace Porter, Mrs. 
Porter, Miss Porter, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wanamaker, Miss Elizabeth Wanamaker, 
Col. William Williams, Mrs. Williams, Mr. 
Walsh, Miss Walsh. 

Lucania —Sailing Sat., 8 May, Gov. 
Frank Brown, Miss Brown, {Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. H. Marshall, Miss Evelyn Marshall, 
Master Chas, H. Marshall, Jr., Right Rev. 
Henry C. Potter, Miss Bertha Potter, Dr. 
and Mrs, R. C. M. Page, Miss M. N. Page, 
Mr. Wm. Albert Prime, Prince and Princess 
Radziwill, Mr. T, Morgan Stewart, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Miss G. M. 
Vanderbilt. 

St. Louis.—Arriving Sat., 7 May, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Ramond Rogers, United 
States Navy; Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Cryder 
and the Misses Cryder, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Corse, Mr. and Mrs. George V. Massey, the 
Rev. James D. Paxton and Mrs. Paxton, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Storer, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. L. Brewster, Mr. John C. Bowker, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Stewart Wood and the Misses 
Wood. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


A Lthough some of the theatres keep up 


a brave show, there are indications 
on every hand that the season for 
1896-1897 in the theatrical world is draw- 


ing to aclose. Even Under the Red Robe, 
which has held the boards at the Empire for 
so many months, closes its career on Saturday 
evening. And other long runs are scheduled 
for withdrawal in a week. 

Change, however, has not as yet touched 
Never Again ‘at the Garrick, nor is any date 
suggested for its withdrawal. Its New York 
stay is to be indefinitely prolonged and a Chicago 
engagement awaits it when it moves from 
New York. Miss Isabel Irving has given 
satisfaction in the part heretofore presented 
by Miss Agnes Miller. 

Several old favorites—plays as well as 
actors—have been on view during the week 
at different theatres, one of these being An 
Enemy of the King, with Mr. Sothern and 
Miss Harned in the cast, which has been ap- 
pealing to Grand Opera House patrons. 

My Friend from India is at the Harlem 
Opera House for the week, and Olcott is 
finishing out his long engagement at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre with Mavour- 
neen. 

Du Souchet’s other play, The Man From 
Mexico, at Hoyt’s, is drawing crowded houses. 

The last representations of The Wedding 
Day at the Casino are playing to good houses. 

The Serenade, at the Knickerbocker, con- 
tinues to supply the Bostonians with all in 
the way of an opera that they will require for 
the New York season. 

The Circus Girl, at Daly's, is fulfilling its 
mission of amusing large audiences. It is, 
of course, preeminently a summer season’s 
play. 

The Girl from Paris, at the Herald Square 
Theatre, continues to draw, and its career is 
marked only with souvenir accents. 

At the French Ball, the play with the 
misleading title in which Miss Fanny Rice is 
appearing at the Bijou, has caught the popu- 
lar fancy, with the cheerful result of audi- 
ences well-paying as to size. 

The Mysterious Mr. Bugle continues to be 
entertainingly elusive at the Lyceum. 

The latest place to join the omnipresent 
music-hall contingent is the St, Nicholas 
Skating Rink. One of the principal attrac- 
tions of its opening week has been Von 
Suppe’s Pygmalion and Galatea. 

That perennial, Uncle Tom's Cabin, still 
retains sufficient vitality to carry it over to a 
second week at the Star. 

The first of the ** reviews °’ in the field, In 
Gay Manhattan, at Koster & Bial’s, has 
already attained the maturity of fifty represen- 
tations. 

A Round of Pleasure, the Klaw and Er- 
langer review, is the extravaganza booked 
for the Knickerbocker on 24 May. 

The Casino review, The Whirl of the 
Town, is to have Dan Daly among those to 
whom the presentation of the farce will be 
committed. 


GOING 


The Wedding Day, Casino, 22 May. 
The Serenade, Knickerbocker, 22 May. 
Mavourneen, Fourteenth Street, 15 May. 
Under the Red Robe, Empire, 15 May. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSES 


The Circus Girl, Daly’s. 

The Girl From Paris, Herald Square. 
The Man From Mexico, Hoyt’s. 
Never Again, Garrick. 

At the French Ball, Rice, 

The Mysterous Mr. Bugle, Lyceum. 
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Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
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working pattern to cut from. This 
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HER LAST DAYS IN TOWN 
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AMY Rowth brings in its train the death of illusions. The pretty fables of childhood, 
Aah: the roseate views of youth which in their seasons seemed the very truth, are 
outgrown or sobered as the human being advances toward maturity. Some 
few beliefs abide, however, never coming to be classed among illusions, and among 
these beliefs has been a supreme faith in the motives of the clergy of this country. 
The scandals and commercialism in regard to livings that prevail more or less in Eng- 
land, it has been supposed were unknown here ; and as the law of primogeniture 
is not in force here, and there is no appreciable prejudice against trade, younger 
sons have not been compelled to regard the church as a business calling alternately 
fit for a gentleman with the navy and the army. 


Wr daly 
Pina 22 





It has been therefore natural to suppose that when young men in this country 
entered a theological seminary, it was with the high purpose of fitting themselves 
for obeying the Master’s injunction : ‘*Go ye into all the world and preach my 
gospel to every living creature.’ It has of course been expected that the laborer in 
the Master’s vineyard would be found worthy of enough hire to at least feed and 
clothe him. But it never entered the minds of the general public that these young 
men decided in favor of the ministry in much the same spirit as they would pick 
out law, medicine or politics as a profession, their interest in which would be 
primarily bread-and-butter getting. Any such view of the motive of the student for 
the ministry will be a shocking surprise to most people. Yet this is precisely the 
statement regarding him which is made by a clergyman who has presented the case 
of the Protestant ministry in this country in two startling communications to the 
Evening Post. 








The clergyman boldly advocates an agitation in favor of discouraging young 
men from studying for the ministry. He states that the profession is overcrowded 
and the competition keen—two hundred ministers applied for a vacant pulpit in a 
small town in an eastern state—and that when a man attains middle life he 
finds it difficult to secure employment. Never once during either of his let- 
ters does this nineteenth century minister refer to the sad need which exists for 
ethical teachers. His view is concentrated entirely on the fact that there are, under 
present church arrangements, too many ministers for the churches, and that the 
churches are too numerous, the forty-six different Protestant denominations con- 
tributing to an unnecessary and fatal multiplication of church edifices. With 
the reverend correspondent’s charges as to two points, his allegations as to the 
shockingly worldly tone that pervades most churches and the scandalous wire-pull- 
ings and the hippodrome methods of attracting rent-paying pew-holders, this paper 
is not concerned. What is here noted is the writer's curious idea of the vocation 
of the clergy, an idea totally at variance with the popular conception of it—a con- 
ception, by the way, based upon the examples of the Master and his immediate 
followers. After citing most discouraging facts from a bread-and-butter point of 
view this end-of-the-century clergyman goes on to admit in effect that if a young 
man is willing to give up the idea of marriage, to live frugally and to abandon all 
idea of worldly advancement he need not fear to engage in the ministry. 


The only commentary to be made on this amazing statement is that out of a 
population of considerably over sixty millions, which has an annual heavy increase 
both through the birth rate and through immigration, there are scant twenty million 
church communicants. The ministers of Christ profess to believe that those who 
do not confess Christ are eternally damned, and yet one of their number seriously 
urges young men to prefer not the bread and butter—for that, he explains, they can 
have if they will deny themselves, and dedicate their lives unreservedly to the vital 
concern of saving souls—but the cakes and ale of comfortable living rather than 
the service for their Master. 











How tar away seem the sermon on the mount and Calvary ! 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


E was endeavoring in a most painstaking 
manner to match a pale yellow chif- 
fon sample with a kid evening glove, 

and his customer, glancing admiringly over 
the box of exquisitely dainty creams and yel- 
lows, said, ‘¢ When I was here the other day I 
saw a woman trying on some crude purple 
gloves. Do you have much sale for that 
color?’’ ¢*Some,’’ was the reply. ‘ But, 
continued the salesman, ‘‘did you notice the 
really violent gloves we have in the window? 
If you did not, perhaps you would care to 
notice them as you go out. We put them in 
the window on Grant Memorial Day merely 
to attract attention, but to our great surprise 
we have been selling quantities of them ever 
since.’’ The gloves in question were the most 
vivid shade of red. The incident proves two 
things—the value of shop window display, and 
that the public is apt to accept without ques- 
tion all the exhibits of a fashionable shop as 
the mode. This is a case where even a little 
knowledge is an invaluable aid to discriminat- 


ing expenditure. 
* 
* * 


A noted Unitarian divine during the course 
of a sermon compared the Bible to a field, and 
those who searched the scriptures to explorers. 
Some were so constituted as to be attracted to 
the sour and the bitter and whatever was arid, 
oblivious of the beauty of color, grace of form, 
or the fragrance of the wild flowers. Others 
again saw beauty even in the weeds, regarding 
thorns and thistles and rankness as natural de- 
fects of no moment compared to the modeling 
of a leaf or the tint ofa flower. The preacher 
contended that stern systems of theology on 
the one hand, and others in which the Creator 
is presented as a loving Father rather than as 
an exacting and vindictive Judge were largely 
the result of these different mental attitudes. 
Whether or not the reverend gentleman’s the- 
ory is good theologically, it is assuredly true 
as regards each individual’s estimate of the 
world. The majority see only the canker in 
the heart of the rose always; but a glorious 
minority find the flowers of courtesy, loving 
kindness, honor, loyalty all about them, some- 
times under the most unpromising exteriors. 
This habit of mind of ignoring the thorn and 
enjoying the rose adds immeasurably to the 
pleasure of living, since there is hardly a day 
in which one on the lookout for evidences of 
the goodness of humanity will not find in- 


stances of it. 


* 
* * 


The heart of such an one was gladdened the 
other day by an exhibition of tender feeling by 
a most unprepossessing-looking man. His 


general aspect and that of his man companion 
suggested horse races and very fast living. 
As soon as they were seated in the car the 
elder began to speak rapidly in rather sub- 
dued tones, and it was not about betting, or 
drinks, or horses, or women. 


What he said 





VOGUE 


ran somewhat in this wise: ‘*It was a very 
gay scene; people were there in traps and 
drags as well as on the stand, and all about 
the field there were laughter and jest and a 
general air of merriment. Suddenly around 
the corner of the road a funeral train appeared 
approaching the amusement seekers. As one 
after another espied the sad procession the 
laughter died out and gradually the faces of 
the whole multitude became, not only quiet, 
but sympathetic, and every man bared his head. 
It was the most impressive scene I ever saw, 
and I was never more affected in my life. 
That gayly dressed, jolly crowd hushed and 
saddened in the twinkling of an eye. It re- 
minded me of a shadow throw suddenly across 
a sunlit field.’” 

* 

* * 

His companion, who was quite as unprepos- 
sessing as the narrator, listened interestedly to 
the narration and contributed an incident in a 
similar vein. Men who could beguile the 
monotony of a half mile street ride with con- 
verse in which sentiment played so conspicu- 
ous a part, however coarse they were could 
not have been as depraved as they looked. 
And as much could be said of almost every 
human being. If only men and women could 
get away from the barbaric habit of regarding 
each other critically and learn to replace 
hostility with sympathy, latent good would 
oftener find expression. 

* 
* * 

In response to the appeal in this column for 
correspondence on the subject of bird-slaughter 
for decorative purposes Mrs. Arthur I. Cabot, 
director of the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety, has sent the following letter : 


In one of your recent issues I see that you invite 
correspondence on the subject of the killing of birds 
for decorative purposes. 

The enclosed, which appeared in the Boston 
Transcript a few months ago, is a telling appeal. 
Could you give it, or part of it, room in your paper ? 
Could you also publish the addresses of the secretaries 
of the Audubon Societies for the Protection of 
Birds? I enclose circulars of the New York and 
Massachusetts societies. 

Any space which you can give to this subject wil) 
be much appreciated by the directors of the societies, 


The name and address of the secretary of 
the Audubon Society of the State of New 
York is: Miss Emma Lockwood, 243 West 
Seventy-fifth Street, New York. That of the 
secretary of the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety is: Miss Harriet E. Richards, care of 
Boston Society of Natural History, Berkeley 
Street, Boston. Extracts from the printed 
matter so kindly forwarded by Mrs. Cabot 
will be found in another column. It is to be 
hoped that every Vogue reader will make time 
to read these touching appeals for the life of 
innocent songsters who are cruelly murdered 
that woman may, squaw-like, decorate herself 
with feathers. 


Those who look for the arrival of Vogue 
regularly every week should subscribe for it in 
advance, either directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or through a news- 
dealer. Only enough copies to cover actual 
demands are supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing removes 
this contingency. 
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THE COOL MISS STAUNTON 
66 K Or heaven’s sake don’t stop me !”” she 


stammers, breathlessly. 

He has harbored not the least in- 
tention of any sort towards her, and he is 
somewhat startled. 

«¢ Why not?’’ he asks, involuntarily, as he 
looks down into the pretty, pale face upturned 
imploringly to his. Then he pulls himself 
together and inwardly swears at his imperti- 
nent query. 

It had started in to drizzle towards evening, 
and now has settled into a steady, determined 
pour. He had been walking briskly along, 
his umbrella held well down over his head, and 
he had not seen the little figure by his side un- 
til, in an attempt to escape a puddle, he had 
swerved aside and almost knocked against her. 

There is a lamp on the corner near by, and 
although the rays shine but dimly through the 
damp mist he can see her features distinctly, 
and his heart melts as he notes the tremor of 
her lip and hears her quick, short gasps. She 
is gazing at him fixedly, in fact with a strained 
intensity that suggests fascination—not by any 
possible stretch of the imagination, however, 
to be construed flatteringly. 

««I—I—I ** She begins as her eyes 
remain glued to the slouch hat, which is about 
all she can distinguish, as he has his back to 
the only light there is. 

She gulps, and as if in desperation adds : 








‘‘I am going for a doctor—I -* She 
clears her throat, then hastily adds : 
** It—it is a case of life and death. Every 


moment— every moment means a world. An 
instant lost is—is—years. A detention would 
be cruelty. A delay means—er—torture and 
anguish.”* 

She stands very still as she delivers these re- 
markable statements, and makes no attempt to 
move. Her eyes are still upon him, and two 
big tears gather in their dark depths and slowly 
roll down her cheeks. 

Evidently something is expected of him. 
He represses an inclination to inquire why, in 
the name of all that is wonderful, she does not 
pursue her important way. 

**T am sorry you are in trouble,’” he begins. 

‘* Ah! I knew I could appeal to your heart,” 
she says in a more steady voice. ‘* Everybody 
has a heart somewhere—somehow.”” 

Does she mean to imply that she had enter- 
tained a doubt as to his possession of that 
organ? 

<< But a 

‘This is such a desperate occasion,’’ she 
hastily interposes, ‘*I started off in such a 
hurry that I even forgot car-fare. I—I just 
put on my coat from force of habit and—and 
my hat.’’ 

His eyes wander to her neat ulster, buttoned 
from neck to hem, and travel onward to an 
irreproachable toque, around the brim of which 
is tied a thin dotted veil, which partially covers 
the curls on her forehead, and distinctly savors 
of care in its adjustment. 

**T tore out of the house without thinking 
of bringing even five cents for car-fare,*’ she 
asserts, again. 

He gives her a suspicious look. This is 
the second time that money has entered into 
her otherwise somewhat incoherent conversa- 
tion. That she isn’t a beggar is clear, in 
spite of her seeming inability to soar above the 
nickel—that is plainly preparatory. Her next 





(Continued on page 296) 
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WHAT THE COOL MISS STAUNTON WORE 
NEXT DAY TO 


(Continued from page 294) 
remark may widen in its tendency and embrace 
the mighty dollar. She looks refined, but one 
can never tell. A more searching light might 


betray the gold of her hair and the fairness of 
He will simply raise his hat and 
He takes his hand from his pocket. 


her skin. 
leave her. 








VOGUE 


WHEN SHE KELATED HER ADVENTURE 
HER CRONIES 


She violently starts, and with an impulsive 
movement clutches his arm. Yes, it is a dis- 
tinct clutch. 

«¢ You will help me—not hinder me. You 
—you look kind. You will never regret that 
you have allowed pity and sympathy to move 


” 


you. 
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He hesitates. 
‘<I will go on and get the doctor,’ 


, 


she 
resumes. ‘And you will stay here, won't 
you? Oh, listen to my prayer and you will 
be rewarded !"° 

The rain patters on his umbrella. Through 
a small hole near the top a drop oozes every 
now and then, and, unless luck favors him, 
invariably descends on the back of his neck. 
A general sensation of dampness pervades 
him. 

Her reference to a heavenly reward is cheer- 
ing, but it doesn’t clear the atmosphere. 
Moreover, what possible good can it do her 
for him to populate that particular spot ? 

“ Look here,”’ he says, a little gruffly, «I 
don’t think I quite understand you. I'm 
willing to help you, if I can. I will take you 
to the nearest doctor. There is one not far 
from here.”" 

She does not reply to this, but continues to 
look at him with the same intensity. 

She is very pretty. Her allusions to filthy 
lucre must have been entirely accidental. She 
is so excited by her sad mission that she is not 
conscious of what she is saying or doing. 

*¢ Don’t you think we had better be start- 
ing ?’” he asks. 

Still she deliberates. 

«¢ Don’t mind making use of me,’ he says. 
«¢It is not out of my way, and I am only too 
glad to be of service.” 

Another moment of indecision, and then 


she slowly turns and walks by his side. Her 
thoughts seem to be very much occupied. 

*« What is your trouble?’ he asks. ‘*An 
accident ?”” 

‘« Er-—yes,’’ she says, ‘* an accident. You 


see, it was quite sudden. Accidents some- 
times are sudden.”’ 

This is not to be disputed, and a silence 
ensues. 

«¢ Your brother ?”’ he asks finally. 

** Oh, no,’” she answers, ‘*not my brother 
—er—he is very strong. He was out, but he 
will be home by the time I get there.”” 

Another pause. 

*¢ Your father, perhaps ?’’ he ventures. 

** No; he’s very strong, too,’’ she responds 
cheerfully. ‘« And I have two or three more 
brothers ; they are all very strong. They will 
all be home by the time I return. They— 
they had all gone around the corner for a little 
while.’* 

He vaguely wonders what had lured this 
combination of strength from home. 

«¢ They would not have allowed me to come 
—out alone, of course, had they been there. 
I—I will never do it again,’’ she continues. 

‘«It really is not safe,’’ he responds. 

*¢Oh, I know—I know,”’ she says, weakly. 
‘*T counted up five footpad cases in the paper 
this morning.”” 

*¢ And not an arrest yet?’ he exclaims. 
*¢ So much for the police !"” 

**Oh,*” she says, with a little shiver, ‘¢ but 
my father and brothers and—and all the men 
in our house say that these—er—er—unfor- 
tunates really ought to be careful and not at- 
tack women, because women are so apt to 
scream. Don’t you think—I mean, won't 
you think—that is, to think ay 

«« Er—yes,”” he says. 

She must keep a boarding-house. He won- 
ders if all the men equal in strength her Sam- 
sonian father and brothers. 

‘««But Iam so safe at home,’ 
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she begins 


(Continued on page 301) 
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(Continued trom page 296) 
again in a brighter tone. ‘¢ All the neigh- 
bors speak of how well protected our house 
is."’ Then she turns toward him and ab- 
ruptly adds: ‘* When we reach the doctor’s 
step you will leave me, won't you?’’ Her 
tone is anxious. 

** No, indeed,”* he protests; ‘*I shall wait 
and see you safely in his care. Maybe he is 
out or perhaps he is engaged and will not be 
able to return with you.”” 

«¢ But—but I will wait in his house until he 
can go back with me,” she says hastily. 

«« Well, we will see,’’ he responds. 

‘Oh, don’t say that !** she exclaims, im- 
pulsively. ‘I mean, of course—that is 4 

‘*I was merely thinking that it might not 
do for you to wait too long for help. Some- 
times the most serious features of an accident 
may be averted by prompt attention.”’ 

** Yes—yes,’’ she says, ‘‘ You are quite 
right. Take me home—oh, take me home! *” 

** But 

‘Oh, never mind the doctor,’’ she hastily 
interposes ; ‘*‘ Weare only losing time this way. 
You see it—it is a—burn, and it is of course 
very painful.” 

‘*A burn!” he exclaims ; ‘* Why I think 
I can be of use, then. I have had some ex- 
perience with burns, and, if you will trust me, 
I really believe that I can take a doctor's 
place.”” 

*¢Yes!°’ she exclaims, ** You will take me 
home then—you really will.”’ 

This is half an assertion, half an appeal, and 
a distinct accent of hope is in her voice. She 
turns up another street and her step has a 
buoyancy which makes her now the leader, 
and causes him to contrast it with her former 
lagging gait. 

** How did it happen ?** he asks. 

‘Haven't I told you? I have been so 
anxious that I quite forgot. It happened—it 
happened very accidentally."’ There is a 
small pause. 

*¢ You see—it was the cook,”” she adds. 

**Oh, the cook! Is—is she a very good 
cook ?*’ he asks rather absently, and his mind 
wanders te the, until now, anguished demeanor 
of his companion. 

“Yes, she is a very good cook. Er—maybe 
you knowher. Her nameis Delia O’Flynn.”’ 

Delia O'Flynn may be a professional cook 
of high standing, but the name strikes no chord 
in his breast. 

*« She has a great many beaux,’” she adds. 

To this he makes no reply, having evidently 
lost the connection. 

‘¢It is her arm,”’’ she begins, after a mo- 
ment. 

‘« But I thought you said it was a matter of 
life and death!*’ he exclaims in some aston- 
ishment. 

‘Oh, I did, I do—I was going on. Her 
arm—and her leg—and her other arm and 
ete.” 

There is no doubt but that the accomplished 
Delia is almost consumed. 

*¢ This is horrible,’’ he rejoins, but his voice 
lacks fervor. 

She does not reply. 

-*It's very remarkable that we have not 
met a policeman in all these blocks,’’ she 
says at last, in a meditative tone. 

‘¢ Have you been on the lookout for one ?”’ 
he asks. 

*¢Oh no, no! No indeed !"* she says with 
unnecessary emphasis. 
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‘* Times are very hard now,’ she abruptly 
adds, 

‘« Er—yes,”’ he says. 

He finds it impossible to be fluent under the 
circumstances. 

‘‘ Why, Delia says—and Delia moves in a 
very nice circle—that a man she once knew 
well is now a foot-pad—just because of hard 
times.”” 

‘«I wonder who put her out,’ he murmurs 
with reprehensible frivolity as the suffering 
Delia rises before him. 

‘What did you say? °° she asks. 

*“‘Oh—I am hoping that you are not very 
wet,”” he rejoins. 

**No,”’ she says cheerfully, ‘*I have rub- 
bers on."* 

Rubbers and a veil? Shades of the inflam- 
mable Delia ! 

*‘ Before I leave you I want to thank you 
with all my heart for allowing your better na- 
ture to speak for me to-night. I know you 
will never regret it.*” 

** Don’t mention it,’” he says, a little coldly. 
She might have put it in a happier way. 

‘««This is my house,’’ she continues, and 
she runs quickly up the steps and pulls the 
bell. 

‘¢ Good night,”* she calls to him from the 
top. ‘* My father will’reward you more sub- 
stantially than I can if you will come to him 
and—and—er—no questions asked."” 

The door opens and in another instant he 
is alone with his thoughts. 

He is still thinking when one morning, 
some few days later, as he is taking a late 
breakfast at his club and glancing through 
the papers, his eye lights upon a small para- 
graph with a large heading : 


*€ COURAGE AND COOLNESS OF ONE OF OUR 
BELLES 


‘¢ Miss Staunton, the only child of R. L. 
Staunton, the capitalist, was the heroine of an 
adventure on Wednesday evening which, but 
for her extraordinary self-possession and nerve, 
might have had unpleasant consequences. 

‘¢ Miss Staunton had been spending the 
evening with a friend in the neighborhood, 
and deciding not to wait for her maid had 
started for home alone. 

‘¢It was a rainy night, and the streets were 
almost deserted. 

‘«¢ Miss Staunton was hurrying along, when 
she was stopped by a tall man who wore a 
slouch hat pulled down over his eyes. 

«¢ With remarkable control of herself Miss 
Staunton hid her terror, and with an ingenuity 
fairly remarkable under the trying circum- 
stances appealed to the scoundrel’s heart by 
assuring him that she was on her way for a 
doctor, and representing with well simulated 
pathos that delay meant a life. 

‘« The rascal’s sense of pity was touched and 
he not only allowed her to go unharmed but 
actually saw her safely home after she had 
adroitly managed to escape procuring medical 
aid. 

«¢ Miss Staunton is to be congratulated on her 
heroism and this city may be proud to call her 
daughter.”” 

Richard Hamilton Potts. 








Communications must be signed with the 
name and address of the sender. No others will 
receive consideration with a view to publica- 
tion. 
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SHIRT SELECTION—-CUFF DEPTH-——ANENT THE 
BELT—LINEN COLLARS TO BE REPLACED 
BY HUNTING STOCKS— SUMMER 
W HEELING—-TOP COAT FOR 
SUMMER 


T is shirt time with a vengeance. I have 
been devoting many hours to the inspec- 
tion of cluth, styles and details. After 

going through the fine cotton stuffs from Eng- 
land and the nicely printed cloth from France, 
I have waded through the Scotch flannels. I 
wonder where these clever men who make 
these fabrics up get their colors and designs. 
The assortment is something enormous, it is 
bewildering ; one really does not know just 
what to decide upon. 

I lay out the patterns that look the neatest 
and then I sift these down until! I get just 
what I want. You will find that it is better 
to select one kind of an effect for négligé and 
quite another for dress. My shirt man tells 
me that blues and pinks are coming back, and 
he also favors stripes. I ordered all my striped 
shirts with the stripes running across the bosom 
and around the cuffs. 

I like a deep cuff to my shirts ; so I had them 
cut four and ahalf inches deep, with the 
button-holes one and a half inches from the 
edge. I find that a deep cuff looks well when 
one discards the coat. In playing billards or 
tennis the shirt is exposed so much that you 
must have perfect ones. Therefore I insist on 
well-finished cuffs and nicely fitting sleeves. 
Of course, I never order loose cuffs. No one 
does that except the shop boy. 

I did not order my collars to be made on 
my shirts and I will tell you why. We are 
permitted to wear so many different styles of 
collars that one must have shirts that can be 
adjusted to the different styles. With the 
high-banded turn-down and the straight stand- 
ing collars we can make changes quite nicely. 
My dress shirts, even, are made of quiet blue 
and pink grounds with small white stripes as 
relief effects. My négligé shirts will be made 
of rather fancy patterns on the check and 
stripe order. I will also have one or two 
fancy flannel shirts for wear with a white col- 
lar. These come in so very nicely for whee!- 
ing, golf, and yachting. 

I have thrown all my sweaters away, be- 
cause I find that a flannel shirt and a hunting 
stock answer all the requirements, formerly 
filled by the heavy and ugly sweater. 

Iam not through with my neckwear yet. 
I have decided to buy some narrow four-in- 
hands. They will be two inches wide and 
will be in very small knots. I like a small 
cravat of this kind to wear with colored 
shirts. 

I have been looking over belts and I think 
that one best style is the harness strap. These 
belts have trace buckles, and are great rugged- 
looking things. 

Ihave found an ideal pair of knickers for 
golf and wheeling. They are made of a dark 
gray cotton stuff and are cut loose with a 
cuff. I wear black hose with fancy turn 
over tops with these knickers and the com- 
bination is splendid. 

I think that one should have to give up all 
idea of wearing linen collars when wheeling 
around the summer months. The hunting 








stock fills the bill so well that I shall stick 
to it. 

The tailors are showing a new lounge suit 
for knockabout wear. It is made of a soft 
covert stuff of a gray shade with indistinct 
plaid effect. The coat fits rather snugly, 
and is cut in such a way that the shoulders are 
made to look broad. There area liberal breast 
and generous hip pockets in the coat. They 
are patched on and have flaps. The trousers 
are peg top or pear shaped and are rather 
smartly creased. This suit comes in handy 
when one does not care to wear knickers. 

Fancy waistcoats of washable stuffs are 
being shown in a great variety of effects. The 
favorite style is the double-breasted affair. 
These nice cool-looking waistcoats go even 
with the frock coat, cutaway or sack. 

Serge suits will be worn quite extensively 
this summer. The best style is the three- 
buttoned double-breasted coat with large 
lapels. The buttons should be well spaced 
and should be quite large. 

A top coat for summer evening wear has 
been created by a smart tailor on the Avenue. 
This coat is made of the very lightest covert 
cloth, and is about the same length as the 
sack coat. It hangs very loosely from the 
shoulders, being very full in the front and 
back. All the seams are strapped, and there 
are no pockets in the coat, which is not lined 
atall. All the seams are silk faced on the 
wrong side of the coat. The sleeves are 
lined with a very light fabric. The coat 
weighs very little and can be rolled up into 
a very. small bundle. It will come in well on 
damp days, as well as for evening wear. It 
will also be a good coat to strap in your 
handle bars when the weather is uncertain. 

Some very nice fabrics have been brought 
over for hot weather suits. These are flan- 
nels of very fine texture and they are very 
comfortable. Flannel as well as crash suits 
are intended for country wear only and should 
never be worn in town no matter how warm 
it may be. 

Chat seems peculiar, but it is the mode. 
We put on our most comfortable things when 
we are in the comfortable country, and our 
most uncomfortable things when we are in the 
uncomfortable city. Fashion not only wears 
out more apparel than the man, but it wears 
the man out as well, 
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THE SHEEN OF GRAY—-MAIDS DIFFERENTIATED 
BY LACE FROM MATRONS—COSTUMES OF 
GAUZE AND OF WOOL—GRENADINE 
RIBBONS IN DECORATION 

Rominent modish colors in flowers and 
ribbons for hat trimmings while nomi- 
nally the same both in the fashionable 

and unfashionable world, yet intone and tex- 
ture they are as far apart as an indication of 
what is smart from what is not smart, as St. 
James from St. Giles. This difference is most 
apparent in blues, purples and greens. Smart 
blues run into a grayish or violet tone, which 
is quite unlike the blues one may see about 
generally, and purples in the same way glide 
into dull reds and grayish tints, while greens 
have a dusty effect, as one may observe on 
lilac bushes after the cool freshness of spring is 
over. In truth a sheen of gray pervades not 
only medium colors in silk, but runs into a 
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silvery glint on all light pale colors worn for 
gowns or slips. An especial delicacy and 
brilliancy is thus combined, without which a 
color might offend by its force and strength. 


THE VOGUE OF LACE 


Ultra chic evening gowns this summer are 
to be the real lace ones, as we have mentioned 
before; and when an entire gown is not possi- 
ble, a real lace bodice is the next smartest 
thing. Discriminations between married and 
unmarried women will determine the kind of 
lace used in each instance, as well as mark the 
difference in years between matrons and dowa- 
gers, the latter being entitled to what is most 
regal. Sumptuous laces are now in demand, 
wherever wealth makes them possible, for both 
bodices and gowns; and what beauty do they 
not acquire when thrown over silken draperies, 
such as coral-pinks, rose- pinks, opal and grape- 
greens, sulphur and saffron yellows! Lace 
workers of France, Belgium, Italy are to fur- 
nish those marvelously lovely specimens of 
Chantilly, Brussels Point, Venice Point, with 
appliqué laces from all three countries, which 
we shall go into raptures over. 


GOWNS OF GAUZE 


Gowns which are to rank next in beauty 
are the figured and plain silk gauzes, lace 
incrusted and trimmed. In the latest figured 
gauzes the modern art motif of impressionism 
has produced the most delightful effects and 
design, either with a variety of shades of one 
color or with designs in white and vapory 
grays on delicious background tones. Nothing 
in the way of gown material is more refined, 
nothing more poetized artistically. Fancy 
then what such an etherial material made up 
by one whose genius for that style of gown 
is without compare! One gown has enchanted 
my eyes, a veritable picture in a tender evasive 
myrtle blue, with impressionist swirls of white 
vapor, accented by the very nature of the 
gauze itself, and the soft white under-drapery— 
for this inimitable French gown. maker's 
method is to have, over the silk slip, an extra 
skirt or two of chiffon, mousseline de soie, or 
net, according to the manner of frock in hand, 
in order to give effects not to be had in any 
other way. The skirt of this exquisite 
creation touches the ground and dips in the 
back, hangs separately over a white plaited 
chiffon skirt, the chiffon hanging separately 
over askirt of white taffeta, the gauze skirt, 
however, so modeled that on the left side it 
is raised up several inches in that perfect 
classic style revived, showing the under drap- 
ery. Conforming to the present mode of 
skirt trimming, there are double rows of 
gauze quillings or ruches, set on a little apart, 
which cross at short distances like closed 
garlands. One row of these garlands is 
placed a few inches above the hem, the 
second one being a little above the knee, and 
the third below the hip line. A round 
gauze bodice, slightly blouse in front, has 
the same garland ruchings of gauze across the 
bust and back. The sleeves are shirred to 
the arm with moderate drapery at the top, 
above which are three outstanding gauze 
ruffles plissé. A draped belt of white satin, 
with choker of the same satin laid in fine folds, 
embellished with exquisite tabs of Venice point 
plisseé, the wrist frills corresponding. This 
simplicity of style is a true index of elegance, 
at once the most difficult achievement in 
gown-making and a proof of the highest art. 
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A toque of white hair-lace has a mass of 
white roses and scarlet berries on the left, 
with plissés of white Maline and twin white 
feathers upstanding. On the head it was a 
perfect dream. 


VEILING MOST ADAPTABLE FOR DRAPERY 

Veiling or lainage is altogether the prettiest 
of the many new materials, because light and 
soft in its drapery and makes up in a very 
smart way indeed, either in medium or pale 
colors. It affords opportunities for dressy or 
serviceable gowns as the color may be chosen. 
It is so adaptable to ribbon trimming—and what 
a success ribbon trimmings are having! An 
outfit of twelve gowns, all of which are in the 
best of taste, number among them two in 
veiling, a most becoming one in blue, gros 
bleu, as they call it on the other side—a delici- 
ous tohe much worn this spring. There isa 
walking skirt attached to its blue taffeta lin- 
ing, with a ribbon of bonnet width in blue 
taffeta to match, having a black satin edge, 
for gown trimming. From the bottom of the 
front gore on both sides this ribbon is started 
at a mere point, then increased in width grad- 
ually, being slightly gathered to form a ruffle, 
turning backward until the ribbon is at full 
width at the knee and then becomes quite a 
full ruffle toward the hips over which it passes 
and continues down the back of skirt gore 
seam in the same manner. 


HOW RIBBON WAS APPLIED 


Nothing more effective can be imagined 
and so becoming to a slender figure which is 
improved by this full ruffling at the top. The 
ribbon fulness would have to be much dimin- 
ished whenever the hips were large. The 
bodice trimming is in perfect harmony, also the 
ribbon starting at the waist line in the same 
diminutive way increasing into its full width 


-at the bust, passing over the shoulders then 


down the back like fichu bretelles. The 
bodice is round and seamless, quite open in 
front, with a pale straw-color mousseline de 
soie tucked chemisette, a collar band match- 
ing and lace trimmed. A straw-colored satin 
belt clasps the waist, its upper front quite in 
a point. Sleeves of veiling laid in bias folds 
over the arm with spaces between, moderate 
top drapery and lace at the round pointed 
wrists. A three-cornered blue straw toque 
has choux of shaded green taffeta with up- 
standing ends won the left, black paradise 
swirls and a cluster of shaded bluets filling 
in the crown space as well as the back. 
Tucked green silk parasol with scalloped edge 
piped with silk. 


WOOL GRENADINE, RIBBON-TRIMMED 


The second ribbon-trimmed gown was a 
more dressy affair and quite a beauty, in pale 
mouse-colored, open-mesh wool grenadine, 
lined with the same shade of taffeta, and so fit 
for visits and church-going. The skirt was 
also of walking length, and around the bot- 
tom a wide black-and-white check taffeta rib- 
bon, with a coral satin edge, was laid on flat. 
The bodice is of bias black-and-white taffeta 
—that very fine quality notable for its checks 
of brilliant whiteness and blackness—demi- 
décolleté, having a very short bias basque 
bound with coral satin. 


GUIMPE AND HAT 


A white silk guimpe, finely tucked, was 
fitted on an extra mull bodice, so that a vari- 
ety of lawn or all-lace guimpes might be sep- 














arately worn on warm days. This bodice had 
its neck bound with coral satin, with a narrow 
white silk ruching above it, which was to be 
replaced by a lace quilling when the lingerie 
guimpes were worn. ‘These pretty changes 
are such important additions to one’s toilette. 
Choker of coral satin, tucked also, with top 
of black velvet, over which lace was turned in 
a mere line and then plaited into a crescent in 
the back. Silvery white straw Louis xvi. hat, 
with black tulle quillings, quantities of carna- 
tions, shading from pink to maroon. En- 
wreathing the crown, aigrette of leaves and 
buds. Very narrow coral satin belt to bodice, 
fastened by three jet cabachons, set in a gold 
band reaching across the front of bodice, to 
which were attached a gold purse-bag, a gold 
tablet and pencil, with small watch set in the 
outside cover. This new gold belt fastening 
is easily attached to any belt whatever. 





GLIMPSES 


THaT— 

No smart woman intends playing golf this 
season without wearing a jaunty red jacket, 
tailor-made. 


How— 


Becoming may everyone makes her foulard 
gowns by having the necks cut 4 la Pompa- 
dour or Raphael and filled in with white silk 
or satin, mousseline de soie, lawn and plenty 
of lace. 


THaT— 

Silk walking skirts, when made up in the 
same colors as the gowns worn over them, pro- 
duce the happiest effect when the skirt is raised. 


THaT— 

Well-dressed women are wearing blue and 
green hat trimmings very much just now. 
Shaded bluets with a tendency to violet blues 
are very chic, and the flower itself is in highest 
favor again. 


Hotret Drawinc-Room 


‘What do you suppose I have done with 
my hat—my last summer one? ”’ 

«¢ Given it to your maid, I fancy.” 

‘© No my dear; no such luxury with my 
rent revenue cut down to zero. I have sent 
those lovely la France roses, which were so 
dreadfully faded, to be dipped into a rose-dye, 
and for fifty cents my hat is as good as new. 
What do you think. of that for clever 
economy ?”’ 


THaT— 


Florists have spoiled the violet bouquets by 
making them so plethoric, so rotund and un- 
sentimental. The old style bunch was the 
prettiest by long odds. 


Have— 


You heard that foreign glove-cleaners have 
the tact and delicacy of feeling to mark on 
tapes, instead of on the inside of the glove 
wrists, which is apt to tell too much at the 
wrong time ? 


PARAGRAPHS 


Ollowing the example of M. Brunetiére, 
whose ‘‘conferences’’ in Ametica 
have proved such a success, while those 

of M. Costa de Beauregard have been equally 
well received in Italy, M. Paul Bourget has 
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decided to make acquaintance also, as the 
Paris Figaro announces, with the inevitable 
small table and glass of sweetened water—in 
other words, the clever French Academician, 
according to a Russian journal, is about to 
give a series of lectures at St. Petersburgh on 
the contemporary French novel. 


On the second of May a great musical fes- 
tival took place at the Paris Conservatory, 
organized by the distinguished violinist Mar- 
sick, and M. Ernest Reyer, for the purpose of 
raising money to erect a monument in honor 
of the great mastro Vieuxtemps. Artistic 
Paris responded with joyful alertness and 
enthusiasm. 


So great has been Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s success in the Samaritan, the play re- 
cently written for her, that on Good Friday, 
Saturday, and Easter Sunday she was obliged 
to give a double representation daily—a mat- 
inée at two o'clock, followed by the evening 
performance at a quarter to eight. 


Thomas Cook & Son, about Easter, made 
the experiment of organizing cycling tours in 
Brittany and Normandy, which turned out so 
satisfactorily to all concerned that they are ar- 
ranging for similar excursions through Holland 
and Belgium, both countries being an assured 
paradise for cyclists. 


The grim humor of some religious appeals 
is hard to match. In the London Church 
Times appeared one recently in behalf of a 
proposed mortuary chapel in the East End 
which read like this: ‘On the south side of 
the church we have a spare piece of ground, 
where we propose to build a light, cheerful 
mortuary chapel large enough to contain three 
or four coffins.”’ 


THE BLIND MAN 


Man carrying a small red box in one 
A hand walked slowly down the street. 


His old straw hat and faded garments 
looked as if the rain had often beaten upon 
them, and the sun had as many times dried 
them upon his person. He was not old, but 
he seemed feeble ; and he walked in the sun, 
along the blistering asphalt pavement. On the 
opposite side of the street there were trees that 
threw a thick and pleasant shade ; people were 
all walking on that side. But the man did 
not know, for he was blind, and moreover he 
was stupid. i 

In the red box were lead pencils, which he 
was endeavoring to sell. He carried no stick, 
but guided himseif by trailing his foot along 
the stone copings or his hand along the iron 
railings. When he came to the steps of a 
house he would mount them. Sometimes, 
after reaching the door with great difficulty, he 
could not find the electric button, whereupon 
he would patiently descend and go his way. 
Some of the iron gates were locked —their own- 
ers being away for the summer—and he would 
consume much time in striving to open them, 
which made little difference, as he had all the 
time there was at his disposal. 

At times he succeeded in finding the elec- 
tric button; but the man or maid who 
answered the bell needed no pencil, nor could 
they be induced to disturb the mistress of the 
house about so small a thing. 

The man had been out long and had walked 
very far, but had sold nothing. That morn- 
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ing some one who had finally grown tired of 
having him hanging around had equipped him 
with this box of pencils, and sent him out to 
make his living. Hunger, with sharp fangs, 
was gnawing at his stomach and a consuming 
thirst parched his mouth and tortured him. 
The sun was broiling. He wore too much 
clothing—a vest and coat over his shirt. He 
might have removed these and carried them 
on his arm or thrown them away ; but he did 
not think of it. A kind-hearted woman who 
saw him from an upper window felt sorry for 
him, and wished that he would cross over into 
the shade. 

The man drifted into a side street, where 
there was a group of noisy, excited children at 
play. The color of the box which he carried 
attracted them and they wanted to know what 
was in it. One of them attempted to take it 
away from him. With the instinct to protect 
his own and his only means of sustenance, he 
resisted, shouted at the children and called 
them names. A policeman coming around 
the corner and seeing that he was the centre 
of a disturbance, jerked him violently around 
by the collar; but upon perceiving that he 
was blind, considerately refrained from club- 
bing him and sent him on his way. He walked 
on in the sun. 

During his aimless rambling he turned into 
a street where there were monster electric cars 
thundering up and down, clanging wild bells 
and literally shaking the ground beneath his 
feet with their terrific impetus. He started to 
cross the street. 

Then something happened—something hor- 
rible happened that made the women faint 
and the strongest men who saw it grow sick 
and dizzy. The motorman’s lips were as 
gray as his face, and that was ashen gray ; 
and he shook and staggered from the super- 
human effort he had put forth to stop his car. 

Where could the crowds have come from so 
suddenly, as if by magic? Boys on the run, 
men and women tearing up on their wheels to 
see the sickening sight ; doctors dashing up 
in buggies as if directed by Providence. 

And the horror grew when the multitude 
recognized in the dead and mangled figure 
one of the wealthiest, most useful and most 
influential men of the town—a man noted for 
his prudence and foresight. How could such 
a terrible fate have overtaken him? He was 
hastening from his business mouse—for he was 
late—to join his family, who were to start in 
an hour or two for theiz summer home on the 
Atlantic coast. In his hurry he did not per- 
ceive the other car coming from the opposite 
direction, and the common, harrowing thing 
was repeated. 

The blind man did not know what the com- 
motion was all about. He had crossed the 
street, and there he was, stumbling on in the 
sun, trailing his foot along the coping. 

Kate Chopin. 


BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 20 cents 
each, and the price increases 5 cents a copy for 
each additional three months: i. ¢., a paper 
three months old is 20 cents; a paper six months 
old is 25 cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a paper ome year old is 35 certs, 
and so om. Readers ordering back numbers 
should make their remittances accord with this 
scale of prices to avoid disappointment and 
delay. 
























































































, I “His is said to be an age discouraging 
to and even neglectful of the art of 
letter-writing—a plausible statement 

carrying conviction, yet never were the fa- 

cilities and attractions greater in the ingeni- 
ous and innumerable fittings of the fashion- 
able woman’s writing-desks and tables in each 
and every room throughout the house. 

These are given much consideration and care. 

She triumphs in her success, and revels in 

the happy thought of one additional item of 

convenience or improvement to the generous 





equipment of her many tables, desks, ana 
portable writing-tablets distributed in library, 
reception-room, living-room, boudoir, or bed- 
rooms, as the case may be. 

Certainly the householder has a large range 
to cover and a large choice at hand in seek- 
ing furnishings for the various rooms in this 
one important item comprehended under the 
title, general writing-table. 

Crystal fittings of English importation are 
most beautiful, novel and a present fad. <A 
most attractive affair for the country house is 
a writing-table of white enameled wood- 
work, covered with bright green plush or 
cloth furnished with crystal implements. The 
set shown in illustration is remarkable in the 
beauty ofeach item. The ink stand (Fig 
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4319) is of ample and graceful proportions, 
round in shape, with deep cover of rounded 
top ; it is wound about with a gilt serpent. 
The paper knife (Fig. 4324) has a broad gilt 
blade and a handle of crystal, a single heavy 
column wound about with the serpent. The 
candle-sticks (Fig. 4326) are set on heavy 
standards of crystal, round in shape, from 
which rises the heavy column topped by brass, 
and around the column the serpent gracefully 
winds his way. Another variety of design 
among these crystal novelties has a curious 
pen-rack. The crystal standard, a shallow 
open boat (Fig. 4320) is set around its rim 
with brass, which rises in a round open frame 
in three tiers of pen-holders, while on the 
topmost rail are perched four blackbirds in 
oxydized silver. A third set, having in place 
of the pure transparent effect, clear as crystal, 
a frosted or fretted appearance ; just beneath 
the glass-like surface are innumerable little 
air-bubbles. 

Of very different fashioning, of French 
design, one sees a pretty and complete outfit 
for desk or table. The groundwork is brass, 
overlaid with enameling in green and white 
—a dainty open-work leaf design. The small 
square blotter (Fig. 4316) is tipped at the 
four corners with this enameled brass. The 
paper-cutter (X) has a blade of brass running 
lengthwise, with graceful inlaid handle. The 
lamp, for ‘*waxing’’ purposes (Fig. 4323), 
is of antique shape, most graceful. A pretty 
and unusual feature of the paper-rack (Fig. 
4317) is the setting in front of it the little 
calendar, denoting the day and date. The 
inkstand is long and narrow, having a cut- 
glass ink bottle on one end of the stand and 
an ink brush on the other; a pen-rack at 
the back. 

Among the smaller novelties, additional 
in use and beauty to one’s writing outfit, 
there are two devices for the holding of seal- 
ing-wax that are quite charming. One is a 
silver saucepan (Fig. 4325), with black 
wooden handle. This, already filled with 
the wax, is placed over the lamp. When 
melted, the wax is poured through the sharp 
little nozzle of the saucepan on to the envel- 
ope, then duly impressed with the other seal. 
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The second silver trifle is in form of a dagger- 
hilt, which rests on to the square end of a 
large-sized stick of wax. 

or red. This plain color, in narrow line, 
borders the fancy design of the handle, in 
the midst of which is set a magnifying glass. 


THE ART INTEREST 


WALL ORNAMENTATION 


Ne of the pleasing and civilizing 
O symptoms of the not wildly encourag- 
ing times in which we live is the 
growing recognition of the value of mural dec- 
oration in our more important buildings, 
public and private. Not only is it now gene- 
rally recognized that this question must be 
seriously considered in the completion of the 
new hotel, court house, public library and 








even private dwelling of importance, but it is 
also admitted that the work must be given to 
some resident American painter of repute, or 
a good part of it at least. Theresident Italian 
decorator, with his commercial method and 
his fatal facility of execution, still holds his 
position pretty obstinately in the theatres and 
music halls, the histrionic trade being one of 
those most firmly wedded to tradition in all 
its branches. The new Congressional Library 





in Washington, just completed, is admirably 
adorned by its very extensive mural paintings, 
with some exceptions ; and the immense new 
hotels now being erected or to be erected in 
this city offer dazzling and enticing and most 
extensive wall spaces to the ambitious decora- 
tive painter within our gates. 


THE PAINTER’S GRIEVANCE AGAINST THE 
ARCHITECT 


Too extensive these spaces frequently are 
for the time allowed in which to cover them. 
It is one of the heaviest in the list of griev- 
ances which the painter has against the archi- 
tect who secures him this commission—for of 
course he has a list of grievances—is that the 
latter and his client, the owner, leave the 
entire question of decoration undreamed of 
until the building is approaching completion. 
Then the painter, who has been watching its 
long process of erection with various hopes 
and fears, is suddenly called upon to sign a 
contract to cover five immense lunettes, a 
frieze and thirteen panels—a scheme of dec- 
oration including fifty-three life-size figures— 
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in the space of fivemonths ! This, frequently, 
at the beginning of the summer season. The 
sum named in recompense is apparently most 
liberal, but the distracted decorator buys his 
half acre of canvas and stores of materials, 
hires new, vast studios, a small army of assist- 
ants and models, selects and has made up his 
fifty-three historical or decorative costumes, 
works day and night himself and frequently 
arrives at the end of his task with the most 
unsatisfactory of profits. Of course the archi- 
tect makes a very good defence to this charge 
of undue procrastination, not unfrequently 





shouldering the entire burden off on the 
owner, who is generally expected to be re- 
sponsible for all un-professional, un-artistic 
and un-ideal qualities in the building ruined 
by his grasping avarice or his unreasonable 
preference for ‘‘ practical’ consideration. 


THE CRY MORE TIME RATHER THAN MORE 
MONEY 


This grievance of a lack of sufficient time 
in which to carry out the work as it shouid 





be done is more frequently heard in connec- 


tion with these monumental commissions 
than that of insufficient pay per se. It is 
generally recognized that the sum set apart 
for these mural paintings is, in itself, reason- 
able, and that no great increase in the future 
is to be expected. Opinions vary consider- 
ably as to what constitutes a fair average rate 
of compensation for the decorator, and one of 
the most distinguished of these painters is of 
the opinion that more builders and owners 
would be disposed to have their walls thus 
made pleasing to the eye if they knew of the 
comparatively moderate sum at which even 
the best of the painters would be willing to 
undertake the task. His own estimate of 
the average cost at which mural painting 
could be done is as low as fifty dollars a 
square yard; but the character of the work, 
the number and variety of attitude and cos- 
tume of the figures, the proportion of elabo- 
rate architectural or decorative detail, the 
quantity of comparatively empty space— 
white clouds, blue sky, etc.—all these, of 
course, affect greatly the cost to the artist, if 
not to his patrons. 


THE ENTERPRISE OF WESTERN ART DIRECTORS 


The Western art exhibitions are making 
efforts to maintain their lead over the Eastern 
ones in point of size and international interest. 
The Director of the Carnegie Galleries in 
Pittsburg, having made arrangements for the 
election of his international jury, has been 
writing to certain distinguished artists to 
ascertain their willingness to serve on this 

Some very beautiful paper-cutters of late 
importation are exceedingly attractive. They 
are of white ivory, with enameling in green 





body ; and the circular of the coming four- 
teenth annual exhibition of the St. Louis 
Exposition contains the following clause: ‘*If 
willing that your works, not sold, be sent 
from St. Louis to the annual exhibition of the 
Chicago Art Institute, the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia, or the Carnegie 
Art Gallery, Pittsburg, in case they are 
desired by the Director of one of these insti- 
tutions, please so specify.”’ In this case the 
St. Louis company will pass the canvas over 
to the next exhibition without any trouble for 
the painter, and if he be quite willing that his 
masterpiece be thus shifted from one good 
collection to another until finally sold—which 
is not infrequently the case—the advantages 
of this method are obvious. 


PHILANTHROPY 
PRO-CATHEDRAL KITCHEN KINDERGARTEN 


N years gone by east-side New Yorkers, 
I noted for their thrifty, well-ordered 
lives, sobriety of habit and temper— 
the reflex in a great measure of their proxim- 
ity to the Quaker residential quarter of the 
town—worshipped as members of an Episco- 
pal congregation at the Church of the Epiph- 
any, situated on Stanton Street, in what is 
now known as the Tenth Ward. This 
church later on became the property of St. 
George’s congregation, purchased by them 
for the purpose of carrying on a mission in 
that part of the city. Within a few years 
this property has been transferred to the 
Right Rev. Bishop Potter, and is now known 
as the Pro-Cathedral, where an admirable 
system of missionary work is enthusiastically 
carried out. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
mission is the girls’ kitchen kindergarten, 
started about three years ago by Mrs. Will- 
iam Chanler Casey with only eight children. 
Under Mrs. Casey’s wonderful management, 
devotion and zeal, the members have so in- 
creased that there is at the present an attend- 
ance of one hundred and fifty-eight girls on 
the register and an average attendance of one 
hundred and twenty-five pupils, divided into 
several classes and taught by many well- 
known women of social prominence. 

Mr. William Chanler Casey devotes him- 
self to the boys, and has introduced a mili- 
tary drill suited to their years with such sat- 
isfactory results that a decided improvement 
has taken place, not only in the health of 
these boys but in their mora'e and personal 
appearance. Their manners have changed 
from bad to good, so that, as a matter of 
fact, not a boy attending these classes would 
think of passing anyone with whom he was 
acquainted, especially the women of his fam- 
ily, without at once removing his hat when 
making his bow. If one will stop to consider 
that in this ward there is a mixed population 
of Russians, Poles, Hebrews, Germans and 
Americans, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the Pro-Cathedral human beings are at the 
rate of one million souls to the square mile 
—a congestion of humanity in a given space 
exceeding that of any other habitable spot on 
the globe—the laudable voluntary work of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Chanler Casey, in 
transforming and uplifting these boys and 
girls to their present status, cannot be praised 
too highly. 

The object of the girls’ kindergarten is to 
teach the different branches of every-day 
housework, in order that these girls may 
carry the benefit of this instruction into their 
homes, putting it into practical use in as- 
sisting their mothers. In the classes, all 
articles used in housework are furnished to 
each pupil in toy form, so that the teaching 
is always interesting and effective. The 
classes range from primary to advanced in- 
struction, leading up to experiences in genuine 
housework, which is the great end in view. 
The present need of the kindergarten is a 
fund of five hundred dollars to start this ad- 
vanced extension in the autumn, the school 
assembling on the first Thursday of next 
November at the Pro-Cathedral, 130 Staunton 
Street. Subscriptions from those interested 
in this admirable school and wishing to as- 
sist in perfecting the object for which it was 
started, may send their contribu‘ions at any 
time to Mrs. William Chanler Casey, 27 
Waverly Place. 
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Fig. 4254—Dinner gown, princess model, white 
satin under white iace. 

Fig. 4250—Model tor batiste,lawn or dimity gown. 
Skirt laid in broad accordion plaits. Bodice front 
tucked across shoulders and bust. Lower part laid in 
fine plaits and drawn intoa belt, Sleeves mousque- 
taire. 


Fig. 4253—Model or figured pale écru batiste fig- 
ured inred. The distinguishing teature is the ruffie 
around lower portion of bodice. 

Fig. 4225—Shoulder dress cape of black satin cov- 
ered with mowsseline de soie. Full sleeve ruffies of 
the mousseline. Bows and ends of rich, heavy ribbon. 
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Fig. 4284—Dinner and opera bodice 0. geranium 
ink velvet, shirred across back and front with Ven- 
ice point tabs and double sleeve flounces, trimmed 
with bunches of shaded geranium blossoms. Long, 
tight sleeves of Venice point, shirred. 
Fig. 4288—Geranium-red tulle ball gown over red 











satin slip. Round low bodice without belt, the tulle 
gathered across and fastening at the side, giving a 
perfect square neck. Ruchings of tulle graduate 
from shoulder down to nothing at one side of waist. 
Full ruching with sharp cut red velvet ribbon bow 
and ends on the left. 








SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Hat a gay spring—from a clothes 
W point of view, far and away ahead 
of last year, because more sur- 

charged with color, a much more emphatic 
mass of it worn by each individual. The 
high-ways and by-ways speak eloquently of 
rainbow dyes and the garden’s show flowers, 
accented often to a painful degree, producing 
eye weariness, a fuming irritation of the 
esthetic sense in those whose tastes are deli- 
cately refined, and if they might cry aloud 
they would wail in agony. Yet we only need 
to keep a sharp lookout to meet the loveliest 
compensations in beauty hats and gowns, to 
enjoy the most fastidious color harmonies and 
marvel at the perfectly skilled hands which 
wrought these materials into beauteous forms. 


THE COLLAR COMMENDED 


There is one noticeable feature whenever 
we see the tailor-made gown this season, 
which commends itself particularly to our ad- 
miration, and that is the universally trim way 
in which women are dressing their necks in 
stocks, with narrow linen collars rolled over 
them. The collars all fit so well that the 
lines are perfect, and the stocks are so neat 
and well made that this finish to a gown is 
almost faultless, and best of all has nothing 
of the obtrusively masculine suggestion about 
it. The dressing of the neck is so important 
to becomingness and fitness, that too much 
attention cannot be given to acquiring the 
proper methods of perfecting it, though it 
must be said in praise of the women of the 
day they understand the art marvelously 
well, and most of them have made great 
strides in perfecting themselves. The one 
great fault yet to be remedied is the wearing 
of ribbons and collars after they show wear or 
soil, or fancy bands to gowns when they give 
outward evidence of the fact that they should 
be discarded. Furs and black cloth cloaks 
and jackets were responsible for much that 
was displeasing to the eye this winter in 
smudged white satins, but a gauze scarf of 
some kind worn inside would have easily 
prevented it. The truth must be spoken, 
that no self-respecting woman will permit 
anything whatever from keeping her neck in 
any but the most immaculate condition. 
Seeing an untidy neck band one has aright to 
suspect at once a chapter of disagreeable 
things not seen. 


WHEN THE COLLAR, WHEN THE FLUFFY TIE 


The present fashion of neckwear deserves 
our grateful thanks, it is so beautifying, and 
has so many fitnesses for all occasions. While 
linen collars and cuffs are worn with very 
dressy gowns, they speak distinctly of day 
gowns; whereas satin collars and elaborate 
chiffon or mousseline de soie ties, may be 
worn with indoor home gowns of an evening 
built of pretty silks, satins, velvets. Nothing 
could further the wise expenditure of our 
income than to study closely how these pretty 
things are made, and duplicate a supply for 
the summer. With the purchase of a little 
bust figure, easily and cheaply procured, what 
prettier work than to combine laces and rib- 
bons in the many smart ways we are con- 
stantly seeing, or to originate something for 
ourselves which is still better, There is 
nothing difficult in the scarf bow with short 
or long ends, frilled with lace, plaited or 
plainly gathered, with or without rows of in- 
sertions, or the jabot, with single or double 
quillings of lace, or lace and lawn combined, 
Then how pretty and easy to make are the 
four-in hand ties in chiffon, crépe de chine or 
gauze, the ends tucked, puckered or frilled 
with narrow laces. 


THE LADY AND THE NEEDLE 


The nonsensical woman who vaunted her 
helplessness, and thought she was paying her- 
self the highest compliment when she bragged 
that she could not even thread a needle, is no 
longer tolerated. In the first place no one 
was ever taken in by the tale, even when it 
was politely listened to, but now politeness 
has given way to something very near con- 
tempt, which is shown by a marked silence. 


LINGERIE 


Summer underwear, all the lawn and lace 
frilled articles included under the name of 





lingerie, have never been more fascinating. 
The increase of fine tucking is most notice- 
able, and the newest touch is given in cross- 
ing or plaiding rows of tucks on silk skirts as 
well as lawn ones, the models being identical. 
The bottoms of the lately imported French 
drawers are enormously wide. Corset covers 
fitting the low bust corsets, now the rage, are 
things of greatest beauty, and so are dainty 
summer corsets with white grounds sprigged 
with minute flowers, heart-shaped lace and 
ribbon fronts, and those rose-pink, white and 
blue tape corsets, built after the French rib- 
bon corset mentioned in Vogue some time 
ago. 

Matinées in white and colored foulards, 
taffetas, linen lawns, have many new devices 
in tuckings, with lace and needlework appli- 
cations. The jacket model flounced on the 
bottom, with lovely sleeves, collars, and 
fronts, and plenty of ribbons, is ever the de- 
light of a dainty woman. 

Walking and dancing skirts in lingerie are 
dreams which later on, when warm south 
winds blow, will vie with the entrancing 
gauze and organdie gowns above them. 


SILK MOREEN 


Very new and practical for skirt-making is 
silk moreen, which comes extremely wide and 
in pretty colors and plaids. For summer 
walking, as well as dance skirts, effective is 
the model where a narrow plaited flounce fin- 
ishes the bottom, and above falls a deep 
plaited flounce, pinked on the edge and 
shaped into a deep, sharp point. It is partic- 
ularly pleasing in plain or changeable taffetas, 
Very new are small squares of colored linen 
lawn, bordered with three rows of white 
taping, and intended for collars, cuffs, jabots 
to summer gowns, as well as veils. Tucked 
taffeta parasols are a novelty and exceedingly 
smart-looking in clover greens. The tucks 
are about half an inch wide and in groups. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


899. Tailor-Made Second Mourn- 
ing Gown—Color of Silk Slip for 
Grenadine—Suggestion for Summer 
Silk. Lakewood.—Kindly inform me 
through your valuable magazine (1)what would 
be the most stylish and correct material and 
shade for a second mourning tailor gown; 
am very short and stout. 

(3) What style hat is suitable fo. general 
wear. Something odd, quiet and rich in 
effect, I have very full face (blonde). 

What shade can I use for slips under a 
black grenadine (check). Should like a 
green, as I intend to discard mourning in 
July, keeping to rather dark shades and black 
and white. Could hat be of black and 
white with touch of purple? 

(4) What shade would you advise for a 
summer silk, and style of making; would a 
mauve and white china or foulard with 
white trimmings be correct and modish, or 
do you think it a too prominent shade? 

(1) Dark gray whipcord, wool canvas, or 
some black material with narrow hair line 
stripe in white would make modish gowns for 
second mourning, 

(2) The hat on Figure 4287, Vogue April1, 
would be stylish of black straw with bunches 
of white violets on the right side, and onthe 
left a tall, narrow bow of white taffeta; also 
hat, 4235, April 8, of violet straw trimmed 
with taffeta ribbon and purple violets. 

(3) Nearly every shade of silk is used for 
slips to be worn under open-mesh materials. 
One of the pretty shades of green would look 
very well under a black grenadine; lilac also 
looks well. A black and white hat with 
purple flowers could be worn with either color 
slip. 

(4) Foulard is not as much worn this sea- 
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son as usual, although those in dark blue and 
white have some vogue, Figured materials 
are usually unbecoming to short, stout figures. 
Why not get a striped silk or one of the new 
organdies, grass cloths, or barége ? 


goo. Cut of a Middy Jacket. L. G. 
Minn. Inyour issue of April first in an an- 
swer to correspondent you mention a ‘* middy’’ 
ticket to be worn with piqué or duck skirts 
Will you be good enough to explain just what 
a middy jacket is and how it. is cut and 
trimmed, if trimmed at all ? 1 suppose middy 
means midshipman but I do not know how 
their jackets are cut and my dressmaker can- 
not help me. May I offer my mite of apprecia- 
tion of Vogue? I wonder how I used to ge’ 
along without it. 

(1) A middy jacket is cut very much like 
an Eton. Straight all around and tight fit- 
ting when buttoned. It is double breasted and 
when unbuttoned stands out like a boy’s 
Eton jacket. It has a coat collar and small 
lapels and gilt buttons, it is usually made 
of blue serge, braided or not as the owner may 
choose. If you goto a modish outfitter for 
children he can show you one. Of course a 
child’s middy differs from one intended for an 
adult a little in shape, as most of them have 
sailor collars, 


go1. Shape of Envelopes and Writ- 
ing Paper. Use of Monogram. Em- 
icon.—(1) Is it good form for a man to 
have his monogram on his writing paper ? 

(2) What shape is the more correct, square 
or oblong paper and envelopes, and what is 
the best size ? 

(1) Monograms are not good form for let- 
ter paper of men; they are too finnicky. A 
man should use either a plain stamped ad- 
dress, crest or coat-of-arms—in either case 
put at middle of sheet about three-quarters of 
an inch from the top. 

(2) For men a large almost square envel- 
ope, commonly called Baromal size, in trade 
parlance ; writing paper to match, of course. 


902. Summer Cover for Baby Car- 
riage—Sunshade for Same. Mrs. R. 
New York.—If Vogue’s field of suggestions 
extends as far down as infant’s necessities, 
would it kindly tell me what to use for a 
pretty cover in a baby carriage—also how to 
have the sunshade trimmed. _I want every- 
thing to be pure white, and the cover to be 
for summer, 

(1) A pretty cover for a baby carriage 
is made of of white moiré or peau de soie 
embroidered with a scattered design of 
daisies, jasmine or other small white flowers. 
The edge is buttonholed in large scallops and 
cut out. Under this is set a ruffle of silk with 
handsome lace over it. Line with a single 
thickness of French flannel and then with 
white taffeta. The parasol is cut in shape 
first, then embroidered, scalloped and finished 
with a ruffle of lace and silk to match the 
carriage cover. The parasol proper should 
be made of dark green silk, and when 
the other cover with the ruffle is put on the 
green will not show. Green is much better 
forthe baby’seyes. Parents do not apparently 
realize how trying and harmful the glare of 
the sun coming through a white parasol is to 
the delicate eyes of a young baby. A less 
elaborate cover may be made of white moiré 
sash ribbon and insertion, and edged with a 
ruffle of lace to match the insertion. Lined 
with a color it is prettier, but it can be lined 
with white just as well, if you prefer to use 
only white. 


903. Etiquette of Card Leaving and 
Calling — Address Wanted—Impos- 
sible to Predict Fabrics to be Fashion- 
able next Winter—Silk for Skirt Lining 
and for Petticoats. T. (1) Your fiancé 
should only leave a card for the mother. It 
is not necessary for him to leave a card for 
the son, but should wait for him to call. 

(2) The friend of your fiancé should call 
upon you unaccompanied by him. 

(3) See addresses wanted at end of this de- 
partment. 

(4) It is impossible to predict fashions so far 
in advance, therefore we cannot state what 
will be worn next winter. We do not think 
moiré velours-will be as fashionable as it has. 

(5) If you get the soft finish taffeta you 
will be safe in getting as many as you like. 


Peau de soie is also much used for dress lining 
at present, and brocaded silk for petticoats. 


904. Praise for Whispers—Sugges- 
tion for the Remodeling of Loose 
Woven Mixed Check Woollen Goods. 
Eastern States —(1) Can we not have some 
more ‘* helps for the girl with nothing a 
year?” You cannot imagine how much help 
that talk was in fixing over things, and 
‘* Whispers’’ was indeed a god-send to 
many. 

(2) Can you give me some idea how to 
have goods like enclosed sample made up. 
Shall Itiim it? And if so, what with? 
(I am about 5 feet, 6 inches, slight), The 
material is not new, but I have skirt, bodice 
and coat. The latter is quite long, lined 
with silk, but does not fasten or come together 
in front. Your articles on ‘* Limited In- 
comes’’ are good, but not quite limited 
enough for my purse. ‘* Whispers’’ just 
about fits my case; I have been helped out 
many times in fixing things for my daughter, 
and would thank you for more hints. I 
have a friend who always looks very swell, 
has little to do it with, but Vogue has been 
her guide for years. 

(1) Weare very glad you found ** Whispers” 
of interest and use. The department is 
scheduled for an early issue of Vogue. 

(2) A fit model for the sample enclosed 
would be figure 4256, page 203, Vogue, 1 
April. The collar would be more becoming 
to you probably if not quite so high, and the 
revers could be a little smaller. Stitch them 
with black or white. The skirt should be 
plain unless necessary to trim, when black 
braid could be used. The braid could also be 
put on the bodice, on either side below the 
revers and on the sleeves. The open coat 
you speak of would look well over this 
bodice. The coats this spring are about four 
inches below the waist line, or are short 
etons. You could have the coat cut as near 
the fashion as possible, and braided with 
black. It is difficult to tell you how to 
remodel it without knowing exactly the way 
it is cut at present. 


905. Linen Chest for a Man—Care 
of Coats and Trousers. Histrion, New 
York, (1) What is the neatest thing in 
the way of a linen chest for a man to keep 
his collars, cuffs and shirts in? 

(2) What is the neatest thing to keep the 
trousers in? 

(3' Which is the best way to keep coats ? 

(1) For collars and cuffs use small alligator, 
or card board boxes These should be flat, 
as coilars and cuffs should be ironed flat and 
not rolled. Your shirts should be laid flat in a 
drawer. 

(2) Fold your trousers up by bringing the 
two front suspender buttons together, then 
lay flat in a long drawer—I do not believe in 
stretchers. 

(3) Hang your coats up. The plain figure 
8 wire frame is the best thing. Put hooksin 
the bottom of a shelf, and let coats hang so 
they do not touch the wall. 


INTRODUCTIONS 


Mericans have to a large extent been 
very much influenced by English 
customs, and now the English are 

slowly being affected by American ideas as to 
certain social matters. The etiquette of in- 
troducing being one of them, while the when 
and how of hand-shaking is another. There 
have of late occurred several instances in English 
society where the practice of not introducing, 
as is the custom there, created several very 
awkward situations, and has called forth much 
public comment. 

So much has been said by certain authorities 
on this subject when criticising these circum- 
stances that the universal thought has been 
more than ever before directed thereto. After 
glancing across the sea at us, who go to the 
other extreme, there has been evident there 
of late a decided showing of the working of 
the American leaven—thus a better average 
will no doubt be the outcome. Let us hope 
we may likewise profit by the English leaven 
and improve in this particular as well. While 
they under-do-it, we over-do-it. Many of our 
American hostesses who live abroad a part of 
every year, follow the English fashion of 

(Continued on page vi) 
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not introducing. At times when this cus- 
tom is observed (in America at all events) it 
not only creates awkward situations in the 
extreme, but it seems rude to one’s guests as 
well. For a hostess to receive several callers 
at the same time, all of whom are unacquainted 
with one another, and not introduce them, is 
to force an uncomfortable state of affairs, and 
causes each to leave, if not angered, at least 
not satisfied. It is not safe to wound another’s 
self-love, and nothing so quickly accomplishes 
this as to preclude an opportunity for one to 
talk of self. 

Under these conditions it is impossible for a 
hostess to make a conversation interesting to 
each, when it must of necessity be so general. 
Individual inquiries, so dear to the female 
heart, must be eliminated, and as one is un- 
able to speak unless personally addressed by 
the hostess, one feels as though a visit paid by 
proxy would do quite as well. 

On the other hand, over-introducing is 
quite as much to be talked down. In certain 
localities the hostess takes each individual 
guest all around the drawing-room and intro- 
duces the arrival to each individual present, 
often at the expense of interrupting little 
groups of pleasant conversation, and presents 
people to each other of unlike tastes, aims and 
ambitions. 


HAND-SHAKING 


When and how to shake hands is also a 
question which is now being discussed by cer- 
tain English papers. In England they do 
not, as a rule, shake hands when meeting an 
acquaintance, only when meeting a friend, 
and one, too, who is intimately known. 
Upon being introduced to a stranger, the 
English offer their hands. In America it is 
different. Individuals here and there, to be 
sure, consider it bad form to shake hands with 
one another when an introduction is made ; 
but, as a rule, it is done. More particularly 
is thisthe case with men. Hand-shaking is a 
demonstration of friendly feeling, and it needs 
to be intelligently applied; therefore one 
should wait before offering the hand. 


THE WAY OF LIFTING SKIRTS IN PARIS 


Women in Paris have a way of lifting their 
skirts, when it is necessary to do so, by pick- 
ing them up very gracefully at each side, and 
of course using both hands. This fashion is 
particularly fit, owing to the popularity of ac- 
cordion-plaited skirts. This is the only prac- 
tical way these skirts can be managed, as they 
are so voluminous that they make any other 
method impossible. Before long this fashion 
will be followed in New York, for with the 
appearance of the jupe soleil, which is now so 
often seen, this will be the necessary sequence. 


USEFUL HINTS FOR THE WRITING DESK 


Soft tissue paper is the best possible pen- 
wiper. It has many advantages over the 
more conventional kind, for when it is un- 
sightly it can easily be replaced, and it most 
effectually wipes the pen. Many persons 
seem loth to discard a more pretentious pen- 
wiper, so long as there is a spot to wipe on, 
in spite of its decidedly forbidding appearance. 
When it is of tissue paper no one could feel 
any reluctance in renewing it as often as 
necessary. 


COSTUMES FROM VOGUE’S 
MODEL DOLL SHOW 


2. BAKER & CO. Geranium Rep Sik, 
covered with figured mull, embroidered in 
paler red and white dots. The skirt paneled 
with lines of black velvet edged with narrow 
lace. Bodice of red silk, yoke effect formed 
by black velvet laid in sun rayeffect, Below 
is a blouse front of white chiffon, overlaid 
with embroidery in gold and white. At the 
left side a frill of the white lace, extending 
from the shoulder the length of the bodice. 
The sleeves, gauntlet effect, are made of the 
red mull, striped with black velvet. Above 
the waist is salmon-colored silk, covered with 
lace. The sleeves have full puffs at the top 
of embroidered mull. Sash and stock of 
ribbons striped in red, gray and white. 


7. I, BLOOM. Hicu-necx DInnER 
Gown. Pearl-gray satin, en traine. Over- 
dress of very fine black net, on which rows 
of black lace insertion have been arranged in 


diamond pattern. Skirt finished with a fold 
of black satin, beneath which are, in order 
named, net ornamented with strass and jet, 
a black satin fold, and a second row of net 
ornamented with strass. Below this a narrow 
rufe of the plaited net. An apron front 
composed of narrow folds of black satin, al- 
ternating with bands of the net ornamented 
with the jet and strass. Bodice of gray satin 
covered with the lace, and a yoke of solid jet 
spangles embroidered in strass stones, which 
extends outward and form jockeys for the 
sleeves, Elbow sleeves of gray satin, over- 
laid with the lace, Very high standing col- 
lar, lined with gray satin, covered on the 
outside with the jet and strass stones. Girdle 
of gray satin. Small jeweled fan. 


1z. CAROLINE. Bctve Ficurep Cuir- 
Fon, the skirt entirely laid in tucks, and pan- 
eled with little shirrings of darker blue gauze, 
Bodice of the blue chiffon laid in tucks, with 
the shirrings of gauze between each tuck. 
The back composed of embroidered chiffon, 
which is laid flat and brought in two ends 
that hang over the shoulders and at each side 
of the bodice in front. The mull finished 
on each edge by ruffles of lace. Sleeves 
rather tight, with a slight puff at the top 
made of figured chiffon, tucked and finished 
at the wrists with the ruffles of the blue gauze 
and narrow white lace. Girdle of yellow 
silk with sash ends of lace. Stock composed 
of bands of narrow white ribbon, with shir- 
rings of gauze. Rosettes of the latter under 
each ear. Hat of dark blue fancy straw, the 
crown filled in with blue velvet, white lace 
scatf wound around and brought up high on 
the left side, and intermingled with a knot of 
yellow silk and a blue aigrette. 


13. COMBIER. Tattor-mape Gown of 
rough purple cloth, embroidered on the front 
breadth only with heavy black silk cord. 
Jacket bodice, small coat sleeves. Ornament, 
fancy silk braid formed into pattern. Shirt 
waist of changeable taffeta silk. White linen 
collar and cuffs, black satin bow tie. Purple 
straw hat by Youmans. 


24. HASBROUCK. Pink Crepe ve 
CuINneE en princesse, over a pink satin slip. 
The front on each side is slashed, showing a 
series of fine ruffings and shirrings of white 
net, the edges of the slashings bordered with 
embroidery. The embroidery used also at the 
edge of the skirt all the way around. 
At the back, on eitherside, panels of open- 
work embroidery, which reach the whole 
length of the skirt. In the immediate back 
the crépe de chine is arranged in shawl.like 
drapery, and gathered into an embroidered 
bow at the waist line. The skirtis demi- 
traine. The back of bodice of pink satin, 
with net arranged in mousquetaire effect. 
Directly in front of the bodice an em- 
broidered design from the line of the décol- 
letage, A very full ruching of the net finishes 
the bodice at the top. A spray of pink and 
red roses with green leaves over left shoulder. 


25. HOLLANDER.  Prnx Six Suir, 
covered entirely with narrow ruffles and inser- 
tions of lace, which are separated by bands of 
green satin ribbon, Jacket-bodice composed 
of apple-green and white satin ribbon, woven 
in basket pattern, with a full ruffle at the 
neck of the lace and insertion. Sleeves 
made of rufflings of the lace and insertions and 
bands of ribbon. Hat of white mull, trimmed 
with lilies-of-the-valley and white ribbon. 
Girdle of light green net, with long sash 
ends. 


34. MARGUERITE. Wuire Satin 
Sxirt, overdress of white mousseline de soie, 
embroidered with silver spangles, this-in turn 
covered with plain green chiffon. The edge 
of the skirt finished with a full ruche of chif- 
fon, with bunches of pink rosebuds at inter- 
vals. The three materials—white satin, 
white mousseline de soie and green chiffon— 
are also used in the bodice, the chiffon being 
laid in accordion-plaits. Girdle of cerise 
velvet, low in the front and brought to a 
point between the shoulders, the upper edge 
trimmed with a row of the rosebuds and the 
lower edge with a band of cerise satin ribbon. 
The décolletage is finished with a band of 
crystal embroidery. At the shoulders are 
finely plaited ruffles of green chiffon, below 


which is a band of the embroidery close 
around the arm. 


36. BERTHE MAY. Licut Tan-Cotoep 
taffeta silk, trimmed around skirt with six 
clusters of cording, seven in a cluster. Edg- 
ing of lace and chiffon at the bottom of the 
skirt. Bodice of silk, with boléro effect 
formed by clusters of cording. Very full in 
front, opening on the left side with clusters of 
jeweled buttons. Stock and girdle of fancy 
red, blue, and white silk. Small leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves, with clusters of cording to 
match skirt. Hat by Youmans of red and 
white straw, trimmed with cherries, red tips 
and velvet. Empire coat of Ottoman silk, 
trimmed with lace appliqué, shirrings of chif- 
fon and lace edgings. Black velvet bow and 
strass buckle in back. 


40. MORSE BROUGHTON. Garpen 
Party Costume of green silk, plaited skirt 
with two bands of narrow black lace insertion 
at the bottom. Plain apron front of the 
green silk, trimmed with three bands of lace, 
and finished with loops of black velvet. 
Black velvet girdle, brought up high under 
each arm, narrow in back and front, with 
sash ends of velvet. Half high bodice of 
green silk, opening over a plaited waistcoat of 
green silk, which in turn is covered with 
dotted mull in white. Top of bodice laid in 
points, trimmed with lace and edged with the 
loops of black velvet. Sleeves very tight and 
trimmed from the elbow down with groups of 
tucks finished at the wrist with ruffles of silk 
overlaid with black lace. Plaited ruffles of 
green silk overlaid with black lace for sleeve 
caps. High ruching of green plaited silk, 
with inside ruching of the lace forms a high 
standing ruff. Hat of black chip, faced with 
green. Crown of green wound about with 
green chiffon, turned up on the left side with 
green chiffon and black ostrich tips, three 
tips placed at the left side of the crown. 


46. ROSSBERG. Crimson Face Crorn. 
Plain skirt plaited into the waist in the back. 
A narrow band of embroidery in gold at the 
bottom of the skirt, extending all around. 
Girdle narrow and sharp pointed in front, ris- 
ing to much greater width in the back. Bod- 
ice, Eton effect in back, with rather narrow 
fronts, showing a vest composed of white 
satin. Stock of the cloth decorated with em- 
broidery. Broad brimmed red straw hat, 
trimmed with white pompons and red silk. 
White wings at left side. Coat sleeves, shirred 
at the arm holes. 


47. SLAZENGER. Bicycre Dress of 
gray plaited cheviot, Eton jacket, plain coat 
sleeve. Red flannel shirt waist with gilt 
buttons. White pigué stock with bow tie. 
Circular skirt, and gray linen bloomers with 
box-cloth caps. White sailor hat by You- 
mans. 


50. STAUFFER. Costume or Otp 
Rose Crepe pe Cuine. Its distinguishing 
feature is the graceful draping of the crépe de 
chine over a petticoat of old rose satin, the 
latter covered almost its entire length with 
acurious kind of net-work ornament with 
crystal, accented with spangles. Boléro of 
crépe de chine, covered with double ruch- 
ings of Valencienes lace. The lapels are 
formed by the material being plaited in the 
shoulder, and outlined their entire length by 
double ruchings of narrow lace. The sleeves 
are half length, and composed of a series of 
tucks, two of them large, with a smaller in 
the middle, separated by shirrings, The 
bodice low cut, exposing the throat, with a 
bow at the left side. Toque of fine green 
leaves and pink flowers, with a large fan- 
shaped ornament of pink silk at the left side. 
A small parasol of old rose silk and lace in- 
sertion, with an edging of lace. 


55- WAKEFIELD. Brack Crotn, mod- 
erately full skirt, plaited in the back, trimmed 
across the front with a design of heavy lace, 
edged with fine beading, the material being 
cut from beneath the design allowing the 
green silk of the petticoat to show through. 
Jacket, pointed ends in front, covered with 
the open-work appliqué. High collar of 
satin, opening over a green silk shirt. Stiff 
linen collar with small satin bow. Sleeves 
moderately tight, gathered in at the arm 
holes, and ornamented at shoulder and wrist 


vi 


with the appliqué embroidery. Black cloth 
belt finished with jeweled buckle. Black 
straw walking hat, rolling up on both sides ; 
ostrich plumes on one side. Underneath the 
left side of brim, resting on the hair,is a 
strass and jet band. 


55- WAKEFIELD. Garpen Party or 
AFrrernoon Gown. Slip of yellow silk, fin- 
ished at the bottom with a side plaited ruffle 
of yellow mull. Overdress of embroidered 
mull, accordion-plaited, finished at the bot- 
tom with a hem, and drawn into a girdle 
of yellow satin which has three small orange 
silk buttons. Stock made of folds of the 
orange yellow satin, brought up to small 
points under each ear, with a standing ruffle 
of mull in the back. The bodice of yellow 
silk covered with embroidered mull, which is 
laid in. three tucks to form a yoke, and fin- 
ished at either side with small orange satin 
buttons. Below the yoke the mull is folded 
and drawn into a belt. The sleeves have 
three accordion-plaited ruffles at the top, be- 
low which they are rather tight-fitting and 
composed entirely of tucks, accented by the 
orange colored buttons. Hat of yellow chip, 
trimmed with orange-colored flowers and yel- 
low mull. 


56. WHELEN. Garpen Party Gown. 
Underskirt of pink silk, covered with plaited 
tulle and ornamented with three bands of 
pale écru embroidery set in apron effect. 
Eight ruffles are placed around the bottom of 
the skirt, following the apron effect, grouped 
in couples and finished with narrow pink 
satin ribbon. Bodice of pink silk covered 
with tulle ornamented with bands of the écru 
embroidery. Bertha composed of rufflings 
of the tulle edged with pink ribbon. Neck 
of pink silk covered with heavy écru embroid- 
ery. Sleeves also of silk, covered with em- 
broidery, Girdle of geranium red velvet, fast- 
ened in front with a steel ornament. Picture 
hat of pink tulle trimmed with shaded gerani- 
ums and green leaves; turned up on the 
left side with a large bow of geranium red 
velvet to match girdle. 


57. ZAUN. Batt Gown of white taf- 
feta, covered with pale green s*riped silk 
gauze. At the left side the gauze skirt is 
slashed, displaying a panel of chiffon orna- 
mented with a broad black lace stripe. Simi- 
lar lace finishes one side of the gauze. The 
other side is simply hemmed and trimmed at 
intervals with narrow black insertion. Bod- 
ice of white taffeta covered with shirrings of 
the green gauze. Bodice and sleeves trimmed 
with bands of black insertion. Very full 
shirrings at the top of the sleeve. Elaborate 
girdle of light red silk, with a sash end in 
front trimmed with narrow red velvet. Stock 
of the same. Picture hat of black lace and 
chiffon, trimmed with pink roses and buds. 


AN APPEAL TO WOMEN TO 
PUT AN END TO THE MURDER 
OF THE INNOCENTS 


O you real ze that not less than ten 

D million birds are killed every year to 

stock the millinery stores of civil- 

ized Europe and America, that you may 

decorate (?) your hat or bonnet with their 
feathers ? 

Do you realize that for every murdered 
bird there are left, at least, two young, help- 
less, starving nestlings, to die crying piteously 
and in vain for food ? 

Do you realize that insects multiply prodig- 
iously—many at the ratio of one to one hun- 
dred thousand or more every year, that if not 
checked vegetation would be ruined, that the 
cut-worms alone, to say nothing of the gypsy 
moth, are destroying whole crops, and that 
those ten million birds would have eaten and 
fed to their young not less than 1,000,000, - 
000,000 insect pests every year? Yet the 
birds were killed that you might wear their 
feathers and sometimes their whole bodies, 
cured with arsenic, on your bonnets! Mil- 
lions of sweet notes hushed and trillions of 
insects propagated to annoy farmers, horses 
and cattle!—for what? Acruel and wicked 
fashion’s whim. 

Do you realize that no musical instrument 
ever invented can begin to equal the melody 
of our native warblers, and that within the 
last ten years 100,000,000 of these sweet 
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songsters have been killed for you? Are you 
so trivial and cruel as to kill a song-bird for 
the sake of wearing its feathers ? 
Mother-heart, do you realize that whole 
species of plumage birds have been extermin- 
ated, that their bleeding bodies decay in heaps 
on the coasts of Florida, Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia, and that every égret plume that you 
wear represents a murdered heron, and is an 
incentive to your boy or somebody else’s boy, 
to cruelty and brutality ? 
** What does it cost, this garniture of death ? 
It costs the life which God alone can give: 
It costsduli silence where was music’s breath. 
It costs dead joy that foolish pride may live, 


Ab! life and joy and song, depend upon it, 
Are costly trimming for a woman's bonnet.”” 


Sisters, we have lace, ribbon, silk, satin, 
velvet and straw—we have silver, gold, steel, 
glass and jet; we have beads, brass, tinsel 
and bronze; we have artificial flowers in 
endless variety, bud, bl ssom, leaf. spray and 
fruit ; will you not be satisfied with these for 
ornaments, and resolve from this time to 
wear nothing on your hat which has cost the 
life of one of the daintiest, cheeriest, sweetest, 
most beautiful and most melodious of God's 
creatures ?>—Boston Transcript. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


A Very useful petticoat for general wear 


with summer frocks to make 

them hang well, can be made of 
white cambric. Make the skirt with a front 
breadth one gore on each side and two straight 
pieces at the back, cut the skirt about eight 
inches shorter than you want it when finished 
as the ruffle is eight inches wide. Two and 
a half yards is the right width, the deep 
flounce at the foot giving the necessery ful- 
ness. After putting the skirt together gather 
the ruffle, which should measure about four 
yards, set it on the skirt and put in the 
heading three 1ows of featherbone piping 
cord. Across the straight breadths stitch three 
strips of your material one and a half inches 
wide—one at the head of the ruffle, ten inches 
below the band and one between the two. In 
these slip strips of bustle bone 12, 15, 18 
inches long, sew tapes on the ends of these 
and tie the tape together. This forms a bustle 
and makes the thin skirts, which are very full 
in the back this year, hang very well. This 
skirt may be easily laundered, the featherbone 
being washable. Rows of lace and insertion 
may be put on the ruffle to make it more 
elaborate. 

A very pietty skirt for wide wash materials 
or canvas, where it is desirable to have few 
seams, is the bell skirt, which consists of 
three pieces—front piece and two side pieces. 
There is a bias seam down the middle of the 
back and a seam on either side of the front; 
the skirt measures four and a half yards 
around, and requires three and a half yards of 
material forty-eight inches wide. 

Your wardrobe to be entirely up to date 
this summer must have at least one lace dress, 
or if this is out of the question, as of course 
the lace must be fine, have the bodice of lace. 
If you happen to be the happy possessor of a 
Jace flounce, three yards long and about ten 
inches wide, which has been laid away as too 
short to go around the modern skirt, or a lace 
shawl of your ancestors, you may havea lovely 
lace bodice with very little expense. Have 
the bodice of silk and over this drape your 
lace, making it tight in the back and in front 
a Russian blouse in effect. Have the sleeves 
of lace tight fitting without a lining up to the 
top of the arm, where a small puff is made of 
some sheer material (the tone of your lace) of 
which the skirt is also made. All real hand- 
made lace may be cut apart, if care is used, 
and put together again without injuring it, so 
your lace could be used again for another pur- 
pose after this fashion has passed. 

If you wish to have a beautiful parasol at 
comparatively small expense, and are clever 
with your needle, take one of your last 
year’s parasols which has a pretty handle and 
have it recovered with watermelon pink 
taffeta. Overthis put a cover of chiffon, and 
on this appliqué a design in honiton braid. 
You can have a design made at any fancy 
store or place where lace patterns and mater- 
ials are sold. Put your chiffon cover on and 
fasten it at the edge with a ruffle of chiffon, 
and at the top with a chiffon rosette. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


He appearance almost at the same 

i time of the initial volumes of 

Traill’s Carlyle, of Lang’s Dickens, 
and of Henley’s Lord Byron, illustrate in a 
fashion more convincing than any proof the 
advent of a new style of presenting the mas- 
terpieces of literature as satisfactory and as fair 
as it is radically different from the methods of 
a generation so recent that its echoes still sur- 
vive. It is in reality only a few years since 
Macaulay wrote his fierce though hardly 
undeserved arraignment of Croker for produc- 
ing an edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
in which neither Boswell nor Johnson 
had an opportunity to speak for himself. 
Everything was explained away or corrected 
as a mistake by the self-inspired editor. He 
knew more about Johnson’s habits of thought 
and speech, not only than Boswell did but 
even than Johnson did himself. And yet 
the style of so presenting an author that he 
himself, and not his editor, shall make all 
necessary apologies for his existence, may be 
said to have had its birth when Macaulay pre- 
served the name and faults of Croker in his 
denunciation, as of old it was said that flies 
were preserved in amber, for the edification of 
future gencrations of critics. 

x"* 

That such a method of egotistical editing 
has passed and forever, a glimpse at the first 
volume of Henley’s edition of Byron will 
clearly prove. ‘The volume contains Byron’s 
early letters, and they have been annotated as 
never were letters annotated before. The 
notes provide simply a complete series of little 
biographies of everyone mentioned in the let- 
ters. They are little biographic cameos, 
never tedious, nor long, nor rambling. Mr. 
Henley’s aim was not to rehabilitate Byron, 
but to avoid the necessity of any apology for 
the poet’s life by making evident the world in 
which he lived. So the reader is introduced, 
seriatim to the men with whom Byron 
drank, and dined, and worked, and gamed, 
the women to whom he made love, and a 
score or mors of his companions—innkeepers, 
racing men and pugilists. And the result is 
that instead of whitewashing Byron’s charac- 
ter his editor shows that for the poet to have 
been different would have required a moral 
miracle, 

Pal 

But although it is as a critic that Henley 
is making his presence most felt in the liter- 
ary world, his claims to prestige as a poet and 
essayist are not less well established, nor upon 
a basis less firm. His Song of the Sword, his 
Lyra Heroica, and his Book of Verses have 
won him recognition as a poet and his book 
of critical essays would have been enough to 
establish a lesser man’s reputation as a prose 
writer, Gallant, clever, refined, he is the 
wisest and the most honest of English liter- 
ary critics. He is never pretentious, never 
shallow, never flippant, never insincere. It 
is never Henley playing tricks with his sub- 
ject or his reader. He is never above his 
subject matter, and always careful and surpris- 
ingly accurate in his estimates. 

**% 

In a way, as a critic, Henley is stirred by a 
fever of conviction. In truth, his two most 
evident qualities are a faith that is almost 
arrogant and a courage that is without bounds. 
His light is not the mellow glow of Charles 
Lamb, nor the afternoon sunshine of a later 
though hardly less loved essayist, but rather 
the pitiless white glare of an artificial light 
that reveals and clearly defines the outlines 
of whatever it illuminates. 

ay 

His prose style has a certain distinctive 
sweetness that even Stevenson, most zealous 
student of the art of expression, might have 
found it impossible to borrow. It embodies 
all a Scotchman’s contempt for the hack 
paths of a language not his own, combined 
with a master’s genuine love for his tools. 
He is epigrammatic often, but his epigrams 
are never stuck on, nor are they painted patch- 
work catch-words put in for effect. They are 
never over-apparent, and gain much of their 
definiteness, if they lose much of their savor, 
only when detached from the body of his 


work, He proves, to quote his own words, 
‘that "tis possible to be eloquent without ad- 
jectives, and eloquent without affectation ; 
that to be brilliant you need not necessarily 
be extravagant and conceited; that without 
being maudlin and sentimental it is not beyond 
mortal capacity to be pathetic ; and that once 
upon a time a writer could prove himself a 
humorist without feeling it incumbent upon 
him to be also a jack pudding.”’ 
#*% 

His Rhymes in Hospital are horribly fas- 
cinating, and treat of life and death at first 
hand. ‘*No one should be advised to read 
them,” says a critic, ** while no one would 
be content to have missed them.”’’ But the 
pleasure survives the penalty in nearly every 
case, more especially when Henley-is content 
to picture the bright spots in the gloomy 
hospital spectrum. His visitor, 

“* A wee old maid that sweeps the Bridegroom’ » way 
Strong in a cheerful trust that never fails,” 

one need not go toa hospital to see. Of his 
ballads and quatorzains, it has been said with 
some justice that the art displayed in their 
construction is their primary charm. More 
fortunate is Henley in a verse form that 
is neither rhyme nor meter but a rugged 
simplicity that goes straight tothe heart. In 
that form the poet addresses his dead mother, 
and the poem is not far from being Henley’s 


best contribution to literature. 
Ghost. 


THE LANGUAGE OF DRESS 
A Mong other materials of diverse origin, 


may be mentioned ‘¢ batiste,’’ which 

retains the name of its French in- 
ventor Baptiste; and grenadine, which is 
only a French variant of Granada, Flannel, 
it was long supposed, got its name from the 
town of Llanelly, in Wales, but the word is 
now thought to be derived from the Welsh 
word ** gwlanen,”” which means both flannel 
and wool. Flannel, it should be remem- 
bered, was formerly written ‘‘ flannen,’” and 
is still occasionally so pronounced by ignorant, 
young and some old-fashioned persons. Vel- 
vet has a similar, if not the same, origin, but 
is traceable directly to the Latin ‘* villus,” 
shaggy hair. Jet, which is so extensively 
used as a garniture for ladies’ dresses, was first 
found near the river and town of Gagas, in 
Asia Minor. The old French name of this 
species of mineral coal, ‘* gagate,”’ ‘* jayet,”’ 
or “ jaet,’’ shows the origin of both the 
mineral and the English word.—The Even- 
ing Post. 


BACKS OF PRIZE MODEL DOLL 
SHOW COSTUMES 

Hese useful views of the prize cos- 

tumes can be utilized to advantage 

by those who desire to copy these 


models, Full descriptions of these costumes 
given in Vogue of 22 — 


For Morbid Conditionstake BeEcHAm’s PILLs. 


B Allman&€o 


Millinery Dep’t. 


FIRST FLOOR 





COMPLETE STOCK OF SUMMER 
STYLES IN UNTRIMMED HATS 
ALSO SAILOR, WALKING AND 
BICYCLE HATS. 

FLOWERS, OSTRICH FEATHERS, 
BIRDS, ¥ INGS, AIGRETTES, STRAW 
BRAIDS AND TRIMMINGS, 


ENTRANCES, 18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave. 
18th St. Elevated Station 








Busy Women » WHITMAN’ S 
INSTANTANEOUS 
Should Use | CHOCOLATE. 
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“PROCRASTINATION 


1S THE THIEF OF TIME; 
YEAR AFTER YEAR tT STEALS, 
TILL ALL ARE FLED.” 
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ARRESTS DECAY 
OF THE TEETH 
and prevents their loss. it also 
cleans them without injury, 
strengthens the gums, perfumes 
the breath and imparts a most 
refreshing sensation. 
HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK Proprietors 


A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap 
for the postage, three cents. 
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Constable KoCo. 


LYONS 
Silk and Wool Fabrics. 


Check Paulette, 
Plain & Check Moire Poplinette. 


LYONS GRENADINES. 


Fancy Grenadine, 
Crepes and Gauzes. 


LYONS SILKS. 


Plain and Glace Taffetas, 
Check, Plaid & Brocade Silks. 
White Silks and Satins 


FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 
Printed Twills, 
Foulards, Pongees. 


roadway HA 19th a. 
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milis sthat the color 
will resigt washing 
and the quality re- 
sist wear. Men of ex- 
rience when buying fancy shirts, 
aundered or neglige, wwere ask 
if the material was made by 


Mount Vernon 
Millis 


It’s a secret’ worth remembering 
in selecting a shirt. 
A book on the subject sent Fars. 
MOUNT VERNON MILLS, a Pa. 
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